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FRANCES MEADOWS: or, CHARACTER. 

" Can any of you really think it possible that Emma 
Munro will gain the prize ? " inquired Marian Grant 
of some of her companions, with whom she was 
walking in the garden a week after they had returned 
to school. 

" I not only think it possible, but very probable," 
replied Frances Meadows. "If my friend Emma 
had not so kind and complying a disposition, she 
would have gained a prize before now." 

"But she has ho energy, no determination to 
excel," continued Marian ; " she never attempted to 
win double marks in the journal by extra exertion, 
or the upper places in the classes." 
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" No, she has not hitherto attempted," said 
Frances ; " but she has always given Mrs. Hewson 
satisfaction, and now that she knows her father 
wishes her to gain a prize, and that the thought 
of his return from India animates her exertions, I 
have no doubt she will earnestly strive to gain one. 
I remember, before the holidays, she used to be up 
by four o'clock in the morning, in order to finish 
that large drawing to please her father." 

" I wonder at that," observed Marian ; " because 
she was frequently not down-stairs until after the 
bell had done ringing, and therefore lost her mark 
for punctuality." 

"Yes," said a little gir.1 who was present, " because 
Emma often stayed to tie a frock, or to fold up 
a night-gown of some lazy girl." 

"Well," said Marian, "I may be wrong, but 1 
shall indeed be surprised if Emma wins the prize. 
You know, Frances, it is not sufficient to accomplish 
all that we have to do tolerably correctly, as I grant 
Emma has done ; so many of us do that, that there is 
no chance of the prize without continued exertion. 
Oh, Emma has neither the talent nor the persever- 
ance ; she is a poor dawdle ! " 

Upon hearing this opinion of her friend, Frances 
turned indignantly away, while many a little voice 
exclaimed : " If you were a little girl, Marian, you 
would love Emma as we do." " Mrs. Hewson does 
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not think Emma a dawdle." " I do not like you for 
speaking so of Emma ! " 

In the midst of this dispute Mrs. Hewson joined 
her pupils. They instantly repeated to her the 
conversation, and pressed her to give them her own 
opinion of Emma, adding, " Make haste, ma'am, be- 
cause Emma is coming up this walk, and we should 
not like her to hear what Marian said of her." 

"And why not?" inquired Mrs. Hewson. "If 
there be any truth in Marian's observations, it may 
be of service to Emma to hear them. I suppose 
those of her companions who imagine her to have 
such grievous faults, would be glad to help her 
to cure them." And Mrs. Hewson beckoned to 
Emma, and told her in a kind tone what the girh 
had been talking about. 

"Now, my dear," said she, "there is some little 
truth in Marian's remarks, though far more in those 
of your warm-hearted friend. I have sometimes seen 
you (tempted by your good-nature) assist the idle 
and careless, at the great risk of neglecting your own 
duties. There is no doubt, that if you had tried for 
the prize in the past half-year, your present acquire- 
ments would have been far greater." 

After this conversation, Marian observed with 
surprise, and Frances with delight, the continual 
exertions that Emma made to gain tire highest marks 
for every species of study and acquirement. Marian 
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and two other girls were her competitors, and they 
strove with such success, that it was difficult to 
decide which of the four was likely to win the 
prize. 

The journal was kept in the following manner: 
the pages had different titles, such as "attention 
to lessons," "neatness and order," "punctuality," 
" amiable deportment," st music," " French," " arith- 
metic," &c. On one side of the page were arranged 
in a column, the names of the girls, with lines drawn 
from each across the page, and on these lines were 
made certain marks according to the merit of each 
girl. Thus, if a French exercise were fairly done, 
one mark was awarded, two if very well, and three 
if the exercise were written without a single fault. 
The highest number of marks at the end of the half- 
year, of course decided the prize, which was given 
for general application and good conduct. 

There were several small prizes given by the 
masters for success in particular studies, but among 
the elder girls that which was to be earned by 
general success in all, was alone considered the prize 
of honour. 

Emma found that notwithstanding her earnest 
exertions to secure the prize, she had quite time 
enough to perform many a good-natured office for 
her companions. It was true she would no longer 
listen to the petitions of the idle and undeserving, 
8 
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but she still dressed many a doll for a little friend, 
or mended the torn frock of some unlucky child. 

The industrious find more spare time from their 
necessary occupations than can be readily imagined 
by those who idle their time away. 

Emma Munro, in striving for the prize, became, 
if possible, a still greater favourite with her com- 
panions on account of her constant good-feeling 
towards her rivals. Much as she wished for the 
prize, she never felt jealous at their success. It 
happened one day that Caroline Roberts, one of the 
four girls who were foremost in the journal, was 
suddenly called home for a day by the illness of a 
relation, and Emma proposed that during her absence 
no marks should be counted, that Caroline might 
not, by a misfortune, lose her position with regard 
to herself, Marian, and the other girl. Her com- 
panions consented, Marian observing : 

" I am sure, Emma, if the prize were for the just 
and the generous, you would be quite certain to win 
it ; and now I know you better, I find I am quite 
wrong about your not being as capable as any of us 
to gain any prize you choose. If I do not win the 
first prize myself, I hope you may." 

" Thank you, Marian," said Emma, smiling with 
honest delight at the kind expression of a wish that 
was precisely the same as her other rivals had made 
to her. 
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Towards the close of the half-year, the anxiety of 
the girls upon the all-important subject of the prize 
naturally increased. 

As Miss Watson, the teacher, evening after even- 
ing added to the long rows of marks, and laughingly- 
shrugged her shoulders at the approaching labour of 
counting them, many an eager eye attempted to 
judge, by the length of the rows, of the comparative 
amounts. Among those who usually tried to secure 
the next place to Miss Watson, that they might have 
a better chance of deciding, no one was more eager 
than Frances Meadows. She was far more anxious 
for Emma than Emma was for herself; for Emma 
was so convinced that she had exerted her powers as 
her father and Mrs. Hewson had wished her to do, 
that a modest self-approbation kept her calm even 
under the idea that a disappointment might await 
her. 

The school was to break up on a Thursday, and 
the journal was to be closed on the Monday pre- 
ceding* It happened that evening, while Miss 
Watson was adding the last marks to the journal, 
that Emma was engaged in putting her little sister 
Dora to bed, and Frances, as was frequently the 
case, answered for her. When Marian's name was 
called, and the number of marks demanded for her 
last French exercise, to Mrs. Hewson's surprise, 
Marian answered, " None ! " 
10 
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"But, ma'am," said Frances, "Emma told me to 
say that Marian deserved three. She completely 
misunderstood the rule which M. Hubert had given 
us, and after he had left us, and she had found out 
her mistake, she wrote her exercise without a single 
fault" 

When Mrs. Hewson heard this, she examined 
Marian's exercise, and gave her the three marks 
which she justly deserved. 

After the names had all been gone Over, and every 
mark awarded, the journal was by some chance left 
on the side table, instead of being immediately locked 
up in a drawer. During this time, many of the girls 
turned over the leaves and examined it. Frances 
was the last that evening who tried to guess the posi- 
tion of the different parties, and she sat earnestly 
looking over the pages, till she found her companions 
had retired to rest. 

" To-morrow morning, Frances, your anxiety for 
your friend will cease," said Mrs. Hewson, as she 
bade her good-night : " Miss Watson and myself, 
with two of your companions, will count the journal 
directly after breakfast." 

The following morning, Frances was so busy in 
attempting to pack up several things before break- 
fast, that she was unusually late in her bed-room. 
As she was fastening a cord round her desk, which 
she had just packed in brown paper, she heard a 
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slight murmur at the bed-room door, and looking up 
she saw Miss Watson, followed by several of the 
girls, whispering and peeping over her shoulder. 

"No wonder that you are late this morning, 
Frances," exclaimed Miss Watson in an indignant 
tone, advancing with the open journal extended in 
her hand — "No wonder that you shrink from 
appearing among your companions! I could not 
have believed it possible that you could have acted 
so dishonourably ! Oh, Frances, how we have been 
mistaken in you !" 

"What can you mean? what have I done?" said 
Frances, in breathless amazement. 

" I cannot doubt that you are well aware of what 
I mean, Frances," replied Miss Watson. " Who 
could have added all these marks to Emma's name 
but yourself? No one can suspect Emma, for she has 
ever shown the most exact justice to her rivals." 

" And what have I done," said Frances, " that I 
should be suspected of so mean an act?" 

"Your well-known desire that Emma should 
gain the prize, affords a motive that no one else 
could have had," replied Miss Watson. " You were 
observed looking at the journal the last thing yester- 
day night at a side table. An inkstand and pen 
were there also at the time. This morning the pen 
is gone. I will trouble you for the key of that desk 
which you are in so great a hurry to pack." 
12 
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« Certainly ; I cannot fear to be found out in that 
which I have never done, and which I feel I could 
not do," replied Frances, 

Miss Watson quickly removed the string and 
brown paper, and unlocked the desk. She looked 
into the division for the pens, and took out one 
that apparently had been lately used. She held it 
up reproachfully to Frances, without uttering a 
word ; and Frances saw directly, that not only Miss 
Watson, but her companions, were confirmed in 
their suspicions. 

"I used that pen this morning," said she, in a voice 
which she with difficulty commanded, "to direct 
various little presents for those of my school fellows 
whom I should not see again. But why should I 
speak ? if you can all suspect me, my word is worth 
nothing." 

There was a pause for a few moments. Miss 
Watson and the girls were touched at the appearance 
of truth in Frances, and her evident distress. 

Let me go to Mrs. Hewson," continued Frances, 

From her, at least, I shall have justice." 

" Mrs. Hewson has gone out for half an hour," 
replied Miss Watson: "until she returns, nothing 
can be done. I sincerely hope, Frances, that you 
may be able to prove that you are quite unconcerned 
in so disgraceful a transaction, and that by our find- 
ing out the guilty person, we may not be unjust to 
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you or to any one ; " and so saying, Miss Watson left 
the room. Not one girl remained behind, to say a 
comforting word to Frances. 

Frances stopped for a moment to check the scald* 
ing tears, and to fortify herself with the belief, that 
neither Mrs. Hewson nor her friend Emma would 
suspect her, and then joined her companions in the 
breakfast-room. The low whisperings, the cautious 
glances, the sudden silence at her approach, hurt 
her exceedingly; but she conquered her emotion, 
and took her seat at the table. 

Emma Munro had only that moment been informed 
of her friend's painful situation. She instantly 
declared, she was quite certain that Frances had 
nothing to do with so dishonest an action, and 
would have entered warmly into her defence, had not 
Miss Watson forbidden any further talk on the sub- 
ject till Mrs. Hewson's return. Upon entering the 
parlour and seeing Frances's agitated countenance, 
Emma was fearful of drawing attention to her, but she 
found an opportunity of slipping a paper into her lap 
with these few words on it, " Do not be unhappy, 
dear friend ; no one who loves and knows you, can 
suspect you ; and never certainly your friend Emma." 

When Mrs. Hewson returned home, she was much 

shocked and hurt at such a want of integrity in some 

one of her pupils. Upon asking Miss Watson what 

steps had been taken to discover the dishonest person, 
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Miss Watson repeated the circumstances respecting 
Frances. 

"I first questioned little Dora," continued she; 
"but Dora stoutly denies it; and as her sister 
was putting her to bed while I was writing in the 
journal last night, and as she was not down-stairs 
this morning until after I discovered the fraud, I 
do not see how Dora could have touched the journal. 
It is particularly unfortunate that I should have 
neglected to lock it up the very last night of the 
half-year." 

"Who was first in the schoolroom this morning?" 
inquired Mrs. Hewson. 

"I was, and therefore the marks could not have 
been added this morning," replied Miss Watson. 
"It is very sad to be obliged to suspect Frances, 
but she certainly was alone at the side-table, after 
all her companions had left the room, and while we 
were at the other end of it. The inkstand was near 
her, and the pen was gone this morning. A wet pen 
is found in her desk. She packs her desk before 
any of her companions, and she is unusually late, this 
morning. All these circumstances look very sus- 
picious !" 

" How many persons," said Mrs. Hewson, mourn- 
fully, " have suffered severely for faults which they 
never committed, from a few circumstances making 
it appear probable that they were guilty. As to the 
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pen being wet, my dear Miss Watson, it tells us 
nothing ; for if the journal was altered last night, the 
pen would have been dry long before this morning. 
I will question Frances in private ; I really am so 
sorry to hurt the feelings of a girl whom I have 
always believed upright and honourable, that I 
would spare her the remarks of her half-reflecting 
companions. Have the goodness to call her to me." 

To Mrs. Hewson's surprise, Frances did not obey 
the call, but sent word by Miss Watson, that know- 
ing herself to be innocent, she wished that every 
question might be put to her, before the whole of her 
school-fellows. 

Accordingly she was examined, and cross-examined, 
in presence of them all ; nothing more was learnt, 
excepting one girl mentioned, that she had lent 
Frances a pen-knife the night before; but Mrs. 
Hewson truly said, that no pen had been mended 
for the purpose of marking the journal, for the marks 
had evidently been made in haste and trembling. 
Though nothing new was learnt, however, the ex- 
amination gave rise to several remarks. 

Marian, who was of an irritable temper, and 
positive in her opinions, was not rendered less violent 
by the feeling, that through the dishonesty of 
another, she had probably lost the reward of all 
her exertions. 

Marian wa3 not incapable of generous emotions, 
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nor of owning her errors and trying to mend them ; 
and great part of her exertions during this half-year 
had been to control herself in trials of temper ; but 
now passion blinded her, and she declared with 
warmth that, from the very beginning of the half-year, 
she was convinced that Frances was resolved Emma 
should gain the prize ; " and who else," said she, 
would run the risk of disgrace for Emma's sake?" 
Gently, gently," Said Mrs. Hewson : " if I 
remember rightly, Marian, Frances last night took 
the pains to prove to me that you deserved three 
marks for your French exercise, though M. Hubert 
had not given you one. That was very unlike the 
act of an unjust, dishonest person, Marian." 

" I do believe it was merely done to deceive us," 
whispered Marian to some of her companions, loud 
enough for Frances to hear. 

" Have any of you the slightest reason to suspect 
any other person?" inquired Mrs. Hewson of all 
her pupils. 

A general shake of the head expressed that Frances 
was alone suspected. 

Do you suspect any one, Frances ? " 

Yes, ma'am ; I do slightly suspect one person." 

" Whom, whom ? " asked a dozen eager voices. 
" Tell us whom you mean." 

" No," replied Frances ; " unhappy as I am myself 
under false accusations, I will not run the risk of 
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giving the same pain to another, who may bo quite 
innocent." j 

" What a subterfuge ! " muttered some ungenerous 
girl ; " I do not believe a word she says." j 

" How unkind, how unjust! " exclaimed Emma, 

i 

roused to indignation. " You turn every word that ! 
Frances can speak against herself. But say what j 
you please, her happiness does not depend upon those ! 
who can speak so cruelly." I 

Poor Frances felt that, in spite of her consciousness I 
of her own integrity, her happiness did depend in a ! 
very great degree on the consideration of her coin- | 
panions; and notwithstanding, too, that she knew j 
half of them were merely led by the opinion I 
of others. In the flutter of her spirits, she hastily j 
glanced over the faces of the little crowd. | 

" I cannot bear this any longer," said she, j 
struggling to speak before her emotion should over- 
come her. " I am innocent, and I am treated as 
guilty ; " and rushing from her companions, she 
threw herself on the bed in her own room, and gave 
way to the pent-up feelings, which were no longer 
endurable. 

In a few moments, she heard Emma's friendly 
voice beseeching her to be calm, and assuring her 
that all would yet be well; and then she heard 
another sob near her. The sob was little Dora's. 

" Oh, I am so sorry you are unhappy," exclaimed 
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the child. " I wish I could make you happy again. 
Oh, poor, poor Frances ! " 

Dora cried violently, and when Frances saw such 
proofs of an affectionate sympathy, she rejoiced that 
she had not been tempted to mention her, as the 
person whom she slightly suspected. 

Some time after, Emma was obliged to leave her 
friend, and the instant Dora was alone with Frances 
she said — " Are you quite sure that Mrs. Hewson 
thinks you did it, Frances? She did not say so to 
the girls when you left the room." 

" What does that signify ? " said Frances. " It is 
plain she believes I am guilty. I shall go home dis- 
graced for the fault of another." 

" Oh, dear ! how miserable you will be : and will 
Mrs. Hewson tell your father and mother ? " 

" Undoubtedly she will," replied Frances ; " but, 
Dora, they will believe my word, for they know I 
have never deceived them. If Mrs. Hewson and the 
girls knew me as well, they would believe me also. 
I cannot help their suspicions ; I must only try and 
bear the injustice patiently." 

Frances rose from her seat on the bed, and bath- 
ing her swollen eyes with cold water, attempted to 
recover the appearance of composure. She strove 
to occupy herself with various little preparations 
for home; but all the cheerful anticipation that had 
previously made these so delightful was entirely 
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gone. Her presence was an evident restraint to her 
companions. Scarcely a word was interchanged 
with her. Mortification respecting the uncertainty 
of the prize, and distrust, made every one feel 
uncomfortable. 

In the course of the day Frances had occasion 
to go into a hay-loft to search for some barley for 
her rabbits, which she had well-nigh forgotten to 
feed. She was surprised to find Dora seated in a 
corner of the loft, crying bitterly. 

" What is the matter, Dora ? " said she. 

" Nothing, nothing," answered Dora, quickly : 
"what makes you think there is anything the 
matter ? " 

" I thought you had hurt yourself," said Frances ; 
" but if you do not wish me to know, never mind. 
Would you like to feed my rabbits ? " 

" How kind you are, Frances ; I shall never be 
good like you," and Dora sobbed again. 

" My dear Dora," exclaimed Frances, her former 
idea again entering her mind, "do answer me one 
question, and tell me the real truth. When you got 
up this morning, before your sister was awake, you 
told me you were going to fetch your doll from the 
parlour, for fear Pompey should spoil it. Did you 
touch the journal ? " 

" No, no, no ; indeed, I did not ! " replied Dora, 
with eagerness. 

20 
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"Did you see the journal on the side-table?" 

« I do not know, I am sure ; I only took my doll, 
and came up-stairs again." 

Frances thought within herself that Dora was 
absent longer than the time that was necessary to 
fetch the doll ; but she was angry with herself for 
suspecting Dora, who had always been an amiable 
little girl, and particularly attached to her. Her 
tears, she thought, might be owing to some ill-said 
lesson ; and upon hearing from one of the girls that 
Dora had, from inattention, lost her place in the 
class, and gone to the very bottom of it, which had 
exceedingly grieved her, Frances gave up her sus- 
picions as unkind. 

Mrs. Hewson made several attempts that day to 
discover the truth, but without success. Every girl 
was examined separately except Dora; and the 
simple reason why she alone was left out was, that 
it was known that she went to bed early, and no 
one in the house excepting Frances was aware that 
she had been in the school-room between going to 
bed and joining her companions at the breakfast- 
table. 

Mrs. Hewson expressed her belief in the perfect 
innocence of Frances, having made full inquiry, and 
finding not one additional circumstance to implicate 
her, although the author of the dishonest act was 
still undetected. This belief, she said, was founded 
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upon the character for uprightness that Frances had 
previously earned, and which one or two slightly 
suspicious circumstances could not shake. 

" I regret extremely," added she, " that I cannot 
discover the guilty individual, but that cannot in 
any manner alter my opinion of a person with an 
established good character." 

These expressions cheered Frances extremely, for 
she loved and valued Mrs. Hewson's good opinion. 
To her great disappointment; however, her com- 
panions were not much influenced by Mrs. Hewson's 
remarks. They continued to act nearly as distrust- 
fully to her as before. 

As the elder girls bade Mrs. Hewson good-night 
before they retired to rest, Mrs. Hewson observed, 
by Frances' countenance, how grieved she seemed 
to be at the behaviour of her companions, and she 
followed her to her room. 

" My dear Frances," said she, " I wish I could 
prevent the injustice of your school-fellows, but I 
really do not know what other means to use to 
discover the offender, unless you will tell me the 
name of the person you suspect, and rely on my 
endeavours to search out the truth." 

" Pray, do, dear Frances," said Emma. " Surely 
you can trust Mrs. Hewson to be just to every 
one!" 

* 

" Yes, I can trust Mrs. Hewson, but not others," 
22 
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replied Frances. " I feel, by myself, how easily a 
person may be considered guilty, although perfectly 
innocent ! I think I was even wrong in suspecting 
another ; and happen what may, I will not lightly 
accuse any one." 

At this moment Frances heard a slight sob from 
Dora's bed, and the quick thought passed through 
her mind, that, after all, Dora might be guilty. 

" But," said Emma, almost crying with vexation 
at her friend's resolution, "while you are acting so 
generously, Frances, to another, who may be the 
very person who has caused you all this pain, the 
girls are suspecting and shunning you." 

" They shall not suspect her, they shall not shun 
her!" exclaimed Dora, as she sprang from the bed, 
which had smothered her low sobs, and buried her 
face in Mrs. Hewson's lap. " It was I who made 
those marks in the journal, but I never thought 
Frances would be blamed for it. Oh, how very 
naughty I have been ! " 

Emma could scarcely believe her sister's words, 
nor Frances, that the truth had been so suddenly 
discovered. Mrs. Hewson forbade them to speak 
until she had heard from Dora how and when she 
made the marks. During this time, however, Mrs. 
Hewson's pressure of Frances' hand said more than 
many words. 

Interrupted by her sobs, Dora related how she 
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had gone down-stairs early in the morning for the 
doll that Frances had newly dressed for her, without 
thinking at all about the journal, but that, seeing it 
on the table with the pen and ink near it, she had 
all of a sudden thought how easily she could secure 
the prize for her sister, and that no one could find 
out what she did. "I thought," said she, "that 
nobody would be blamed, and that Emma would be 
so happy, and that Frances, and all who love Emma, 
would be pleased, and papa too. When I saw how 
soon Miss Watson found out what I had done I was 
frightened, and when she asked me if I made the 
marks, I told a lie ; but I did not think that any one 
would suspect Frances. If I had, I think I could have 
told all, for next to Emnia I love Frances better 
than any one. After I had denied it, I was afraid 
of telling the truth. I was very unhappy, and the 
more Frances was blamed the more miserable I was. 
She would not tell you that I had been down-stairs 
this morning, although she knew it very well, 
because she believed I spoke the truth ; — I who 
have made everybody accuse her. What shall I 
do ? what shall I do ? No one w r ill love me any 



more." 



" Yes, Dora," said Mrs. Hewson ; " since you have 
had the courage to own your faults, grievous as they 
are, you may still hope that your friends will con- 
tinue to love you. If you had persevered in allow- 
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ing another to bear the punishment which you alone 
deserve, I might have given you up as a bad little 
girl whose faults I could not hope to cure; but, 
sorry as I am, I still hope that, as you grow up, you 
will earn as good a character as your sister and 
Frances." 

Dora did not answer, but she clasped Mrs. Hew- 
son's hand between her own. 

" But that you may be like them, Dora, you must 
fully understand what honesty means, and resolve 
to be honest* Suppose the prize from the highest 
number of marks had justly been Marian's and I 
had given her a book as a prize ; what should you 
think of the girl who should take it from her box, 
and keep it?" 

" Oh, ma'am ! she would be a thief, if she kept 
things that she had no right to." 

" Well, and suppose the thief gave the book to 
another girl whom she loved dearly, would her 
wishing to be kind to another make her less a thief ?" 

u No ; she would be a thief just the same," said 
Dora. 

"Now, Dora," continued Mrs. Hewson; "when 
you wrote those marks in the journal, you were 
attempting to steal a prize for your sister from some 
one who, as you fancied, was more likely to gain it. 
The fault is exactly the same as if you had stolen 
the book." 
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" Oh, ma'am ! indeed I never once thought of 
that," said Dora, eagerly. 

€t No ; I do not think you knew at the time how 
very dishonest it was to alter the journal, hut you 
were quite sure that you ought not to meddle with 
it. Were not you?" 

" Yes," replied Dora, in a low tone. 

" Then try to remember, Dora, how sadly one fault 
leads us into others. When you rose this morning, you 
little thought you should tell lie after lie before you 
went to bed at night, and that you should stand by 
and see a dear good friend blamed and shunned by 
her companions, for a fault of which you alone were 
guilty. You did not think how all this would follow 
from your altering the journal." 

" No," said Dora ; " I only thought of Emma." 

" But we must not think of pleasing any one by 
doing what we know to be wrong," replied Mrs. 
Hewson. " I shall love Frances more than ever for 
disregarding our opinion rather than accuse you 
when she was fearful of being unjust; and I have 
no doubt that she, although accused, was happier, 
because she was innocent, than you who were never 
accused by any one." 

"Oh! I have been very miserable all day, but 
there is one comfort now, nobody will be unkind to 
Frances any more." 

" Nor shall any one be unkind to you, Dora, if I 
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can prevent it," exclaimed Frances, taking her up 
in her arms ; " I know you will never be so nqughty 
again, now that you have had the courage to tell the 
truth." 

" Come and sleep in my room to-night, Dora," 
said Mrs. Hewson, who feared that the generous 
temper of Frances would make Dora too easily con- 
tent with herself. "Dora knows that it is by her 
own future conduct alone that we can judge of her 
sorrow for her fault, and of her claim to be trusted 
again." 

The next morning Mrs. Hewson informed Miss 
Watson and her pupils, that the little girl whom she 
then led forward in tears, had, by her own free con- 
fession, acknowledged that she was the guilty person ; 
and that henceforth Frances must be considered by 
the most prejudiced of her companions, not only as 
entirely innocent of the whole transaction, but doubly 
to be esteemed for the manner in which she had 
borne the unjust attacks upon her. Mrs. Hewson 
then detailed all the facts shg had heard from Dora, 
and how the pen was missing, because Dora had 
thrown it under the grate. 

A general murmur of indignation rose among the 
girls at the deceit that Dora had for a whole day 
practised upon them ; but Mrs. Hewson silenced it, 
and besought them to remember that Dora, from her 
age, was not so culpable as would have been the case 
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if she had been older, and had had more sense and 
reflection ; and that her deep sorrow for her fault, 
and her courage in confessing it, afforded great reason 
to hope she would never do anything similar for the 
future. 

" Dora will remain in my room till she returns 
home," added she, " and I hope, after the holidays, 
no conduct of yours will make her repent that she 
confessed her fault, but that you will all encourage 
her in her endeavours to recover her character.*' 

" How sorry I am that I spoke so unkindly to 
Frances." " How unjust we were." " What shall 
we say to her?" were expressions that were whispered 
about, as Emma conducted her little sister to Mrs. 
Hewson's room. 

" With respect to the prize," said Mrs. Hewson, 
" the marks in the journal no longer serve me as a 
guide. The only plan that I can think of is, that the 
few girls who were undoubtedly the foremost should 
draw lots." 

There was some hesitation in agreeing to this 
plan, many declaring that the chief struggle lay 
between Emma and Marian, who, they thought, 
had outstripped their companions ; and others again 
affirming that Emma, before the journal was touched, 
had decidedly the best chance. On Emma's en- 
tering the schoolroom again, however, all parties 
agreed to the plan, and a few strips of paper were 
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offered to the candidates, one being longer than the 
rest 

Marian drew the longest, and the prize was awarded 
to her ; a handsome rosewood desk. She bent over 
it in admiration for one moment, the colour mounting 
in her cheeks higher and higher, while her com- 
panions exclaimed, €C How beautiful ! and how very 
useful ! " And then turning suddenly to Frances, she 
said, "Frances, if you forgive me for my unkind 
speeches yesterday, will you accept this desk from 
me ? I reproach myself bitterly for my violence and 
injustice to you, and I cannot feel happy till you say 
you forgive me." 

" Oh, dear Marian ! I am too happy to think of 
the hasty words that any one has spoken to me, and 
especially of yours, now that you generously own 
you were wrong ; but I cannot accept your beautiful 
prize : it is far too valuable." 

"You are as forgiving as you are honourable,* 
said Marian. " I shall never see the desk, but I 
shall think how hasty and unjust I have been, and 
how calmly and generously you have acted. I wish 
I could be certain that this prize would have been 
mine by right. It is very hard for poor Emma, if it 
is justly hers." 

" Oh, do not think of me," said Emma ; " I had 
once earnestly wished for it, but I am glad I did not 
draw the longest slip of paper and so gain the prize, 
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for now Dora will sec how foolishly, as well as 
dishonestly, she noted ; and she is so sorry for what 
she has done, that I trust she is cured for ever of 
attempting to deceive," 

Mrs. I lew son looked from one of her pupils to the 
other, and rejoiced at the return of so much kind 
and right feeling ; but she had been deeply grieved 
at the occurrence, grieved at the deceit and want of 
truth of Dora, and at the injustice and unkindness 
of many of the girls, and after a short pause, she 
thus addressed her pupils : " I think, my dear young 
people, we ought not to cast all the blame of the sad 
occurrence that has taken place on Dora, had as has 
been her conduct I am now convinced that part of 
the blame is attributable to the system under which 
our prizes have hitherto been awarded. It was that 
system which created the strong temptation to which 
Dora yielded ; and during the holidays I shall try 
to discover some plan by which the prizes shall in 
future depend not upon a struggle between pupil and 
pupil, but upon the constant exertions and pro- 
gress of each girl, as measured by a general standard 
of excellence. If I succeed, the hope even of the 
highest prizes, instead of being confined to a few, will 
be open to every one, and all heart-burnings and 
temptations to deceive will, I trust, disappear." 

It may be interesting to some of our readers to 
know that the principal individuals in the above tale 
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are now living; that Dora is not only an amiable 
clever woman, but is remarkable for her strict 
adherence to truth ; that Emma has well justified 
the opinion of her friend Frances and Mrs. Hewson, 
by a life of activity, energy, and usefulness; and 
that the same friendship subsists between Emma and 
Frances as in their school-girl days. 




THE DISCOVERT OF AMERICA. 

The parts of the world which were known 400 
years ago were Europe, Asia, and Africa. Each of 
these three great divisions contains several smaller 
divisions called Countries. Europe, in which we 
live, contains England, France, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain and Portugal, and many other countries 
besides. The people who, at that time, dwelt in 
these parts traded with one another, and believed 
themselves to be the only inhabitants of the world. 
They had never ventured to sail far out into the 
great ocean which surrounded them. 

The most westerly lands known to the people 
of Europe were, the Madeira Islands, the Canary 
Islands, and the Azore Islands. And when we look 
at the map, and see how far out in the sea these 
islands are situated, we cannot but admire the 
bravery of the man who first dared to stretch out so 
far as to reach them. Sailors now cross these and 
other parts of the Atlantic Ocean without much 
danger ; but those who first discovered these islands, 
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and explored the ocean which surrounds them, had 
no charts to guide them and to protect them from 
shipwreck. 

In the year 1435 Christopher Columbus was born. 
His father, who was a poor hard-working man, 
lived in Genoa, a city of Italy. Poor as he was, 
however, he took care that his son Columbus 
should be taught, while young, reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

Columbus was fond of studying maps and reading 
accounts of other countries. The study of geo- 
graphy, as he grew up, occupied more of his time 
than any other employment The pleasure which 
he derived from this pursuit made him long to visit 
other countries. At fourteen years of age he became 
a sailor ; and during his youth he sailed about the 
Mediterranean, sometimes in merchant- vessels, and 
sometimes in vessels of war. He encountered many 
dangers and hardships, but learned well the proper 
management of a ship. And thus it was, that he 
made himself, while yet a young man, an experienced 
and clever sailor. 

His daring spirit soon urged him to extend his 
voyages beyond the Mediterranean Sea. He sailed 
through the Straits of Gibraltar into the Atlantic. 
He visited Lisbon, the principal city of Portugal, 
and resided there some time. He afterwards visited 
the Madeiras, and made a voyage to the west coast 
in. 10 a& 
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of Africa. While at Lisbon, and during these 
voyages, he carefully observed every new occurrence, 
and read all the voyages, and stored up all the 
knowledge that he could procure from other sailors. 
And it was these observations and inquiries which 
first led him to suppose that there might be land still 
to the westward even of the Azore Islands. 

" The Azores," thought he, " were once unknown, 
but it only required some man a little bolder than 
others, to discover these; and why may there not 
be lands to the westward of the Azores, which 
it only remains for some fortunate adventurer to 
make known?" 

Some of the facts which encouraged him to 
persevere in this supposition of the existence of land 
to the westward of the Azores, are very curious. 
He had learned that at the Madeiras, Canaries, and 
Azores, trunks of huge pine-trees, such as did not 
grow upon any of those islands, had been washed 
on shore by the westerly winds. Reeds of canes, 
similar to the sugar-canes of India, but of a larger 
size, had come occasionally from the west, Pieces of 
wood cut in a strange shape, and curiously carved, 
differing much from any seen before, had been 
picked up. But above all, two dead bodies of men 
with features quite unlike those of the people of 
Europe, Africa, and Asia, had been cast upon one 
of the islands, and had occasioned much wonder. 
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These strange events, as they occurred one after 
the other, appear to have been regarded as mere 
objects of idle curiosity, until Columbus, putting 
them all together, was led to think, that trees coming 
from the west must have grown on land ; that the 
carved wood must have been worked by men's 
hands ; that the strange men whose dead bodies had 
been washed on shore, could not have existed in the 
water, but must have had wants much the same 
as other men, and therefore must have dwelt upon 
land ; and that all coming from the west, strongly 
proved that there was land, as yet unknown to 
Europeans* to be found in that direction. 

So convinced did Columbus become that new 
countries were to be discovered in the west, that he 
was willing to risk his own life, and to sail away over 
that vast untried ocean in search of them. 

But he was a poor man. He had neither money 
himself, nor rich friends who might assist him with 
money. He had no ship of his own, nor Would 
anybody trust him with one for such a purpose. 
Even if he could have procured a ship, he had 
no rewards to offer, so as to persuade daring men 
to accompany him in the enterprise. How, then, sur- 
rounded with so many difficulties, could he accom- 
plish his wishes? how make good his belief of new 
and distant countries still to be found in the west, 
by the man brave enough to attempt the discovery ? 
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Wliile he was thinking of the best way to conquer 
all these difficulties, he made a voyage to Iceland, in 
the Northern Ocean. 

Upon his return from this voyage, he resolved 
to try to persuade the king or governor of some 
country to fit out for him the necessary ships, so 
that he might go at once and make the intended 
discoveries. 

Having been born in Genoa, he fii$t offered his 
plan of discovery to the chief men who governed 
that city. But, humble in station, and unknown 
except to a few sailors, he found himself treated with 
contempt by these powerful men, who laughed at 
him, and refused either to listen to his reasons, or to 
assist him. 

Much disappointed, but still resolved to persevere, 
he went to the King of Portugal. At this time, the 
Portuguese were the best sailors, and made the 
longest voyages of all the people of Europe. He 
was not laughed at by this King, but he was worse 
treated — for he was treated dishonestly. Pretending 
to listen to him, the Portuguese King got from 
him part of his plan, especially the direction in 
which he proposed to sail, and then refusing to assist 
him, sent out one of his own captains with some 
ships, to attempt to make the very discovery which 
the ill-used Columbus had been the first to propose. 

This disgraceful conduct of the King of Portugal 
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grieved Columbus exceedingly ; but unable to help 
himself, he waited with much impatience to learn the 
success of the voyage thus dishonestly undertaken. 
The captahi sent out did not succeed. Having met 
with stormy weather, he became alarmed, and re- 
turned to Portugal, saying, that the expectation of 
finding countries to the west was all a dream. 

As soon as Columbus learned the return of these 
ships, he departed for Spain. He was now so poor that 
he was frequently obliged to beg as he went along. 

One cold windy night, a stranger, carrying a 
young child in his arms, arrived at a small village 
near Palos, a sea-port in Andalusia, a province of 
Spain, and not far from Cadiz in the same province. 
He begged for bread and water, saying that both he 
and his child were faint with hunger and fatigue. 
Some kind people relieved this man, and took him 
into their house. This stranger was Columbus, 
journeying towards Cordova, to submit his proposal 
for the discovery of new countries to the King. 

The people who befriended him in his misery, 
when they heard the reasons that he gave for com- 
ing to Spain, were so much interested in his behalf, 
that they assisted him with money to continue 
his journey to Cordova, where he expected to find 
Ferdinand and Isabella, King and Queen of Spain. 
Some of them even went with him, and when 
they arrived at Cordova, got Columbus presented 
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in the Queen, ami soon induced her to promise to 
support him. 

Hut now that he was attended to, ho was still kept 
Imprint. The promise, it is true, was made, but it : 
was not fulfilled. Many years passed away before i 
the Queen could resolve really to assist hini. She : 
kept him waiting, not being able to decide upon 
engaging in so wonderful an undertaking, and at the 
same time not liking to refuse his offer, which if he 
should succeed, would gain her so much credit 

During seven years, Columbus had need of much 
patience. The ignorant and idle rich men about the 
palace made game of him, because he was a humble 
and poor man. These men were too ignorant to 
understand his reasons for believing that there might 
he other countries beyond the seas, and they Were too 
idle to take the trouble to try to understand them. 
So they reproached him for his poverty, which he 
could not help, and called him a dreamer. 

His friends at Palos did not forsake him, and it 
was principally through their assistance that he at last 
got Queen Isabella's favourable decision. She gave 
orders that three of her vessels lying at Palos should 
be delivered to him, and furnished him with money 
to engage sailors, and prepare all things for the 
voyage. 

Delighted with this favourable decision, he once 
more returned to Palos. All difficulties, he hoped, 
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were at last overcome. Disappointments, however, 
still awaited him. The sailors disliked to go — they 
were afraid to embark on such an expedition, and 
even the boldest seamen refused, for a time, to 
accompany him. 

At length, however, partly by persuasion, partly 
by the example of two brave and wealthy mariners 
named Pinzon, and partly by impressment under a 
Royal order, a crew of 120 men was collected and 
got on board the vessels. Their friends, bewailing 
their unhappy lot, took leave of them as of men 
destined never to return, but rather to be swallowed 
up in the waves of that vast unknown ocean, to 
which they were going. 

Columbus, full of hope and joy, cheered them with 
assurances of success, and tried to reason them out 
of their fears. But still he saw only despair and 
sorrow expressed in the countenances of many of 
the sailors, who continued loudly to declare their 
dislike to accompany him. To each of the Pinzons 
he gave the command of a vessel. The names of the 
three ships were the " Santa Maria," on board of 
which Columbus went, the " Pinta," and the " Nina." 

The vessels thus given to him to undertake a long 
hazardous voyage were old and almost worn out, 
and so small, that only one had a deck, and that was 
the €s Santa Maria ; " the other two were little better 
than open boats. 
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On tlie 3rd August, 1492, the vessels sailed. 
Columbus first directed his course to the Canary 
Islands, intending when he had reached them to 
steer due west. 

At the Canary Islands he was detained some time 
repairing his old and leaky vessels, one of which had 
lost its rudder. On the 6th September he again set 
sail in search of the new countries which he had been 
so long desirous of sailing to discover ; but owing to 
calms and contrary winds, he did not entirely lose 
sight of land till the 9th. 

Now began the real dangers and difficulties of 
Columbus. It required all his patience and courage 
to bear up against the many troubles he met with. 
His sailors had from the beginning opposed him as 
much as they dared, on account of their dislike to the 
voyage. As long, however, as they were at no great 
distance from land, they performed their duty with- 
out much repining. But when the last glimpse of 
Ferro, the most western of the Canary Islands, had 
disappeared from their sight, when they saw them- 
selves in the midst of the vast untried ocean, then 
their fears became so great, that they actually cried 
like children. 

" We shall never, never again return to our .own 
homes ! " they exclaimed; " We shall never again see 
our dear friends and children. We shall be swal- 
lowed up in the waves of this unknown sea. Oh, 
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foolish men that we were ! why did we consent to 
accompany this mad Columbus ? " 

In vain did Columbus beg them to remember that 
their voyage had hitherto been without storm or 
alarming accident, and that, therefore, they had 
really nothing to complain of, These childish men 
were obstinate in their fears. 

Many circumstances which, now that the seas are 
known, are scarcely noticed, at that time filled them 
with alarm. The trade wind is one of these circum- 
stances. The wind, called the trade wind, blows 
steadily from north-east to south-west across the 
Atlantic Ocean, from the Madeira and Canary Islands 
to the West Indies. This wind is now eagerly sought 
for by sailors, who steer their ships into it, that they 
may be carried along in the direction in which they 
wish to go, without any trouble. They rejoice, know- 
ing the places to which this wind will take them. 
But Columbus' sailors feared; being uncertain to 
what unheard-of danger it might carry them, or 
whether it would not hurry them to destruction. 

A few days after sailing from the Canaries, the 
ships of Columbus came within the influence of this 
wind ; and so beautifully did it waft them along, 
that for several days not a sail was altered. This 
continuance of favourable weather, for so at first it 
was considered, spread satisfaction among the crews 
of all the three ships, 
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When they h:ul proceeded some distance, they met 
large pntchcs-ot 1 sea-weeds and herbs drifting from 
the west. Columbus sup]x>sed from this, that they 
should soon fall in with land. " See,*' said he, to 
the sailors, "herbs are drifting around us. These 
herbs require earth to grow in ; they come from the 
west ; they must have been washed by the waves 
from some shore."' 

One of the sailors discovered a live crab on a 
patch of this sea-weed — another proof to Columbus 
that land was near, for crabs are generally picked 
up at low water, on the sea shore. Happy man! 
his crew was so cheered by the sight of these 
fancied land-marks, that he heard no complaint for 
some days, and the voyage proceeded merrily. 

As they advanced, further signs of land were 
perceived. Some large birds made their appearance, 
flving from the west. 

The sailors were now as eager to discover the 
expected land, as they had before been reluctant to 
sail in search of it. They continually mistook the 
distant clouds for the desired shore, and shouted, 
"Land! land!" 

When these shouts of "land!" were heard by 
Columbus, much as he wished that the guess xnicrht 
prove true, he still doubted. A common, although 
not certain sign of the approach of land, is the 
gradually decreasing depth of the water. Jtfo sooner, 
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therefore, did Columbus hear the cry of "land," 
than he ordered the lead to be thrown overboard, to 
take, what is called, soundings. 

The sea-line, with which soundings are taken, is a 
long rope, with a piece of lead fastened to the end of 
it. This line measures a certain number of fathoms 
in length, and a fathom is six feet, or two yards. 
When seamen wish to know the depth of the water 
under the ship, they throw the lead into the sea, and 
allow the line to run out till the lead reaches the 
bottom. The length of line which runs out shows the 
depth of the water. But should the water be deeper 
than the line is long, no soundings can be taken. 

Disappointment awaited Columbus, for on sound- 
ing he could find no bottom ; and he could not help 
fearing that he was not so near the desired land 
as the sailors expected. Indeed, he was still in 
the middle of the ocean. The sailors now again 
became uneasy and troublesome. They tormented 
their patient and brave leader with their fretful and 
ignorant fears. 

The trade wind, which at first they had hailed 
with pleasure, now filled them with alarm. " The 
wind never changes," said they: "it never will 
change, it will blow on froin east to west for ever — 
it will never let us alter our course and return home. 
How unfortunate we are to be doomed to die on 
these lonely seas I" 
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It required nuieh good souse and courage to 
mana^r sueh men as these sailors. Columbus felt 
fur their alarms which were not altogether without 
lvasnn. Km- several days nothing had been seen 
l»ut sea and sky. No one had ever been in that 
traek before. They were all ignorant as to where 
they were being driven; and over the trade wind 
they had no control. The ships were so old, that 
had they met with storms they might have foun- 
dered. Their stock of provisions was also a cause 
of uneasiness to thein. " If," said they, €S we should 
not find land, and the wind should continue in its 
present direction, we shall not be able to return, and 
then, when the provisions which wo now have are 
exhausted, we must perish with hunger." 

At this time of despair, some breezes from the 
west springing up, Columbus directed his men's 
attention to this change of wind, and pointed out 
to them that the wind, prevailing as it had done 
for so many days, might only be a peculiarity of 
that part of the new sea which they had been sailing 
through. 

This change of wind was followed by a sight 
which gladdened their eyes, and calmed their fears 
more than any other thing that had as yet happened. 
Several little birds, such as live in fields and gardens, 
visited the ships. They came regularly in the morn- 
ing and flew away again in the evening. Their 
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chirping and singing were sweet music to the sailors' 
ears. It was the first sound of land that the 
sailors had heard since their departure from the 
Canaries. 

The appearance of these little visitors was made 
the occasion of a general rejoicing in all the ships. 

"My friends," said Columbus, "now you may 
have hopes of soon seeing the wished-for land. 
These birds, which come singing to us so sweetly in 
the morning, and leave us so regularly in the even- 
ing, must have a home or nest somewhere near. 
They are so fresh and lively, that their journey to 
us cannot have been long and fatiguing." 

"Ay, ay," said the men, "you are right — their 
wings are too feeble for long flights — land must be 
near." 

" The birds that visited us before," added Colum* 
bus, "were much stronger and larger than these. 
They were sea birds, but these little creatures are 
land-birds, and make us remember our own fields 
and homes. We shall soon return there, with the 
pleasure of reflecting that we persevered through 
every danger, and that by so doing we discovered 
a new country." 

This general content, however, did not last long. 
The wind died away entirely, and there was not a 
breath of air to fill the sails. The ships remained 
motionless, and the sea was so thickly covered with 
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weeds, as to look like a green marsh flooded with 
water. 

The sailors were exceedingly frightened at seeing 
that the ships did not move. They forgot that such 
accidents sometimes happened on the seas which 
they had been accustomed to sail upon. They 
fancied that the ships were stuck fast in the weeds, 
and that they had arrived at the end of the ocean ; 
and they fully expected, in case the wind should 
again spring up, to find themselves run aground on 
some reef of rocks or sandbank. Columbus sounded 
for the depth and found no bottom. This in some 
measure quieted the alarms of the crew. 

But the calm still continuing, the men became so 
unruly, as to declare openly that they would proceed 
no further ; and they threatened to throw Columbus 
into the sea, unless he consented to give up his mad 
voyage, and take the first opportunity of again turn- 
ing towards Spain. 

"Are we to proceed on, on, on, till we all perish of 
hunger, or until our rotten ships fall to pieces ? We 
have already crossed seas upon which no sail was 
ever before seen, and what good has it done ? What 
land have we found ? We shall find no land. We 
will think of our own safety. Every day will take 
us farther from our homes. We will sail on no 
longer ; we will return home." 

"What!" exclaimed Columbus, "give up the 
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voyage, now that we have almost found the land 
we seek ! Surely no man among you can be so 
cowardly ! Have you already forgotten the land-birds 
that visited our ships but three days ago ? Oh, no, 
my friends; we must not go back. Only a little 
farther and all our labour and toil will be rewarded. 
Sail with me for a few days longer." 

At first the sailors refused. One of the Pinzons 
then interfered, and begged Columbus to alter the 
course of due west, that he was steering, to south- 
west, because the flight of birds had been observed 
to depart in that direction : and the sailors, after a 
little delay, agreed to sail during three more days, 
provided Columbus would steer more to the south- 
ward. In order to gratify his men, therefore, on the 
7 th October, Columbus altered the course of the 
ships to the south-west. 

Signs of land came now more thickly. Not only 
were fresh green herbs seen, but fresh leaves of trees 
occasionally floated past the ships. More flights of 
small birds visited them. A branch with red berries, 
and a stick carved in a strange manner, were also 
picked up. 

" Who can doubt, now, that we are approaching 
land ?" asked Columbus, as he showed the branch of 
berries and the carved stick to his crew. "Do 
berries grow in the sea? Do fish or birds carve 
sticks in this curious manner ? The land cannot be 
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far distant, for if the carved stick may have floated 
from afar off, that cannot be the case with these 
berries, which by their freshness prove that this 
branch upon which they grew, has not long floated 
on the waters. We must be approaching land 
every hour. Let us persevere but a little longer, 
and our toil will be rewarded." 

So near was land now believed to be, that as 
the breeze was fresh, and the ships were going 
tit a great rate through the water, Columbus, in 
order to guard against accidents, determined to 
keep watch all night, and took his station upon the 
top of the cabin for that purpose. The anxiety and 
restlessness were general in all the ships. No one 
went to sleep that night. All were engaged looking 
out for land. 

Although Columbus had to his men always 
appeared cheerful and confident, he had felt within 
himself occasional doubts and uneasiness. But his 
agitation was now greater than ever. 

As he sat alone on the top of his cabin, gazing 
earnestly all along the horizon, suddenly he saw or 
thought he saw, through the darkness, a light glim- 
mering faintly at a great distance. He fixed his eyes 
upon this new appearance The light moved. At 
one time it became stronger, as if coming nearer, at 
another it again grew fainter or less distinct. 

Columbus feared that he was in a dream. His 
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anxiety to discover land might cause him to fancy 
this light ; and to convince himself that his eyes did 
not deceive him, he called up one of his crew, and 
asked him whether he saw anything in the direction 
that he pointed out to him. 

" Yes/' said the man ; " I see a light." 

Columbus clasped his hands together, and ex- 
claimed with a loud voice, " It is so, it is so ; it must 
be so !" Still, however, not quite satisfied, he called 
up another man and asked him the same question. 

By the time that this man arrived, the light 
had disappeared from the place where Columbus 
first saw it, and was seen only in short gleams, as if 
it were either in a boat, and hid every now and then 
by the w r aves as they rose and sank, or else as if 
it were being carried along the shore, and was hid 
from time to time by trees or houses. 

Columbus now felt certain that he had found land, 
and that the land was inhabited. 

They sailed on. At two o'clock in the morning, 
four hours from the first appearance of the light, 
the "Pinta," which was ahead of the other ships, 
fired off a gun. 

Joyful sound I it was the signal of land. 

"Land! land!" was shouted from ship to slifp 
with one glad voice. 

Columbus covered his face with his hands, over 
come by his feelings of happiness, that in spito of 
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so many difficulties, he hod made the wished-for 
discovery. The tears fell fast from his eyes as 
the seamen continued to hurra and shout " Land ! 
land ! " 

When he became more composed, he left the deck, 
and gave orders that the ships should have their 
sails taken in, and should lie to until the dawn 
of the morning would enable them to approach 
nearer to the newly discovered land without danger. 

The rest of the night was spent by the crews 
in talking over the expected sight of the morning. 

" Shall we find people in this new country ? n 
asked the sailors one of another. " Shall we find 
houses and cities like those in Spain ? " 

« Shall we find food ? " 

" Shall we find men like ourselves, or strange 
looking monsters, who will be as fierce and cruel 
as they are frightful ; or shall we find a wilderness, 
in which neither man nor animals of any description 
are living ? " 

In asking these various questions, the few hours 
until the appearance of dawn were passed. No one 
could answer the question of his neighbour. All 
were equally ignorant — all equally anxious as to the 
kind of people they should* find living in the new 
country. All, however, felt glad that their brave 
and persevering commander had not been prevailed 
upon to turn back. 
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When at length the day did break, they saw an 
island, that seemed to their eyes, so long used to 
the sight of nothing but sea and sky, the most 
beautiful that they had ever beheld. The trees 
were so thick and luxuriant, as to appear a never 
ending grove. 

The sea along the shore was clear and sparkling— 
and the gentle breeze that blew from the land wafted 
to them the most delicious perfumes. As the day 
advanced, people who were quite naked were seen 
running from among the woods towards the shore, 
and then away again into the thickness of the woods, 
showing by their manner that they were astonished 
at the sight of the ships hovering on the coast. 

Columbus ordered the anchors to be let go, and 
the boats to be got ready, and dressing himself in a 
bright scarlet dress, he entered his own boat with 
some of his crew. 

The two Pinzons, who commanded the other 
vessels, the " Pinta" and " Nina," put off in their 
boats also, and joined their leader. 

The boats soon reached the shore. Columbus 
impatient to place his foot on the land which he 
alone had been the cause of discovering, was the 
first to jump from the l&at. His joy was greater 
than can be told. 

As soon as his companions had landed, he planted 
the flag of the King of Spain on the coast, meaning 
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to signify that the new land was from this time to 
belong to that king. In doing so he only followed 
the orders which he had received, but these orders 
were unjust and cruel. Unjust, because the land 
was already occupied by others, who by their labour 
maintained themselves and children out of it; and 
cruel, because it was intended to inflict pain and 
punishment upon the inhabitants should they oppose 
this attempt to deprive them of their own. 

The people, whoever they might be, who dwelt 
in this island, would most likely have little pro- 
perties, such as huts, and gardens, and cattle. All 
these things at once, together with themselves, their 
wives, and children, Columbus took possession of by 
order of the King of Spain, a stranger to them, 
for him to do as he liked with. Owing, however, to 
the general ignorance of such subjects at that time, 
Columbus was probably not aware of the great 
wrong that he was helping to inflict. Had the 
people of this island been able to resist such cruel 
injustice, no one would have returned to Europe 
to tell the tale that a new land had been found. 
But they were for the most part of a gentle, 
peaceful nature, very ignorant, and quite unable to 
resist the swords, muskets, and gunpowder of the 
Spaniards. 

The flag being planted, Columbus gave the name 
of San Salvador to the island. On looking to the 
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map, it will be found among the islands called the 
Bahama Islands. This small island was the first 
discovered of them. 

The simple and ignorant people who inhabited this 
island, on seeing the Spaniards approach the shore, 
were so alarmed, that they fled to the -thickest parts 
of the woods. But after a time, as their curiosity 
got the better of their fear, they began gradually to 
come forth from their hiding places. 

They supposed that both ships and men had, 
during the night, risen out of the waters, or come 
down from the clouds. The sails of the ships they 
mistook for wings, and the sound and flash of the 
guns for thunder and lightning. The sailors, also, 
they did not suppose to be men like themselves, 
disguised as they were with their clothes and 
armour. 

Everything was new and strange to them, and 
so different from what they had ever seen in their 
own island, that their mistakes and surprise are 
not to be wondered at. For themselves, they wore 
no clothing, but had their bodies painted in various 
colours and fanciful patterns. The natural colour 
of their skins was a N reddish copper brown, and their 
hair was long, straight, and black. They had not, 
like the Spanish sailors, beards growing on their 
chins; and their only arras were wooden lances, 
pointed with a fish bone. 
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The fine colour of Columbus' dress pleased the 
natives exceedingly, and they seemed to pay much 
more attention to hiin than to any of his companions. 
When he offered them a few coloured glass beads, 
and some bright brass bells, they soon forgot their 
fears, and flocked down to the shore in great 
numbers. 

As the hour of sun- set approached, the three 
boats again put off from the shore, and joined the 
ships that remained at anchor. 

Columbus was so much pleased with his new 
discovery, that he did not continue his voyage for 
some days. During his stay the boats were con- 
stantly proceeding to and fro between the ships 
and the land. Columbus wished to give all his 
sailors an opportunity of visiting the island. He 
knew how great the delight must be to them to 
feel themselves once more on land, after so long 
and hazardous a voyage. And as only a few could 
with safety quit the ship at a time, the sailors went 
by turns in the boats. He wished also to make 
friends with the natives, whom he found mild and 
gentle. In return for the trinkets which they 
received from the Spaniards, they brought fruit 
and a sort of bread, made from the yucca root, and 
which they call cassada, and the sweet potato, which 
had never till then been tasted by the people of 
Europe. They brought besides some rolls of cotton 
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and some tame parrots. The island was called by 
them Guanahani. 

These friendly Indians did a still greater service 
to their visitors. The fruits, and cassada, and potato, 
the Spaniards might have done without ; but they 
could not do without water. And owing to the 
length of their voyage, they had nearly drunk all 
that they had brought from Spain and the Canaries. 
Springs of fresh and clear water abounded in the 
island ; and the Indians not only pointed out the 
best and largest, but assisted the Spaniards to roll 
their casks to and from the boats. 

Columbus having thus refreshed his crews, and 
supplied the ships with water, again set sail. He 
proceeded in a southerly direction, because he under- 
stood, from the imperfect signs of the Indians, that 
he should find a larger island in that direction. He 
ran through several of the small islands of the 
Bahamas, and on the 28th of October arrived at 
the large island of Cuba. Cuba is the name by 
which this island was called by the people who 
inhabited it, when he first landed among them. 
He did not alter this name, and it still goes by the 
same to this day. 

After he had taken possession of Cuba, and partly 
explored it, he again sailed on, in a south-easterly 
direction, and discovered Hayti. He called this 
island Hispaniola ; it has since been named St. Do- 
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mingo; and at this present time it is once more 
generally called Hayti. 

Still he had not discovered the Continent of 
America. The islands which he had discovered he 
called altogether the West Indies, because he 
supposed them near to India, whicb they are not 
Although they are many thousand miles distant 
from India, these islands still keep the name of West 
Indies, given to them by Columbus : India, by way 
of distinction, being called the East Indies. The 
original natives of America and their descendants are 
also called Indians for the same reason — the early 
mistake of Columbus. 

At Hayti he had the misfortune to lose his own 
vessel, the " Santa Maria." She was wrecked on the 
night of the 24th of December. Columbus having 
had no sleep the night before, had gone below to lie 
down and rest himself. According to his custom, when 
he was not able to be on deck himself, he had given 
the vessel in charge to an experienced sailor. This 
careless, this lazy, this untrustworthy man, instead 
of performing the duty confided to him, and watching 
over the safety of the ship and the lives of his com- 
panions, deserted his post, and went to sleep, leaving 
the vessel to the management of a young and thought- 
less boy. The rest of the crew, consulting present 
ease more than their safety, followed his example. 
The rapid currents which prevail on that coast, and 
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which require the strictest vigilance, soon carried the 
vessel, thus abandoned, on to a shoal. Columbus and 
his sleeping crew, roused by the striking of the ship, 
and the cries of the terrified boy, hurried up, some 
from below* and some from the fore part of the deck, 
where they had stretched themselves out in fancied 
security. They first endeavoured, by taking out an 
anchor, to warp the vessel off. But the strength of 
the current was more than a match for them, and the 
vessel was driven farther and farther on to the shoal. 
The rudder was soon beaten off. They then cut 
away the masts, and took out some of the stores to 
lighten her. But all their efforts were vain. Before 
sunset the next evening the ship was a complete 
wreck. Fortunately one of the other vessels, the 
" Nina," was close at hand, and the shipwrecked 
mariners got on board of her, with such stores as 
they Were able to save. 

As the Spaniards were much delighted with Hay ti, 
and as the loss of the largest of the vessels would 
have made it difficult to transport so many men back 
to Europe, Columbus consented that forty of them 
should remain in the island, while he and the 
remainder made the vovage back. He promised to 
return to them speedily. With the timber of the 
island, and the wreck and guns of the " Santa Maria," 
he built them a fort, and after enjoining them to be 
kind and peaceful in their behaviour to the natives, 
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and having done all in his power to provide for their 
comfort during his absence, he set sail. 

He took with him some fruits, cotton, and sweet 
l>otatoes, and also some of the natives, or, as he 
called them, Indians ; judging that these specimens 
of the productions and of the inhabitants of the 
newly discovered countries, would be more satis- 
factory to the King and Queen of Spain, than 
a mere account from him, either in words or 
writing. 

His vovage to the West Indies had been without 
a single storm. His return to Europe was not so 
fortunate. A most dreadful tempest arose when he 
was near the Azores. He expected every moment 
that the weak and worn-out vessel in which he was, 
would be shattered by the fury of the winds, or 
dashed to pieces by the waves. This was a moment 
of great trouble to him. When a storm arises at 
sea, all sailors feel anxious for their safety. But 
Columbus felt more than this — he feared that his 
great discovery would be for ever unknown to his 
countrymen. He feared that, instead of the praise 
and credit he should receive if he reached Europe, 
he should be remembered only as a wild and 
foolish adventurer; and that, alarmed by his fate, no 
one would ever attempt to make the discovery, in 
which he would be supposed to have failed. Expect- 
ing every moment to be swallowed up by the waves, 
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his anxiety to preserve some small trace of his 
success, made him adopt a plan, which has since 
been often used by the captains of ships in distress. 
He wrote on parchment a short account of his 
discovery, and put it into an empty cask, which he 
carefully closed, and then threw into the sea. He 
hoped that if he should perish, this cask might be 
picked up by some ship, or be washed on to some 
coast. 

Fortunately both the ships rode out the storm ; 
but as they were separated, they were ignorant of 
each other's safety. Columbus reached Palos first, 
in the €t Nina." He arrived at that port on the 15th 
of March, 1493 ; and the " Pinta" arrived soon after- 
wards. The meeting of the two crews, as may be 
supposed, was a happy one, for they had each feared 
that the other ship had foundered. 

The news of the arrival of Columbus, and of the 
great discovery which he had made, filled all people 
with joy and wonder. 

The return of him and his companions had been 
so long delayed, that they had almost been given up 
for lost ; and they were supposed to have met their 
death in various horrible ways. When, therefore, 
they were again seen and heard, the rejoicing of 
their friends was unbounded. All the bells in the 
place rang to mark the joyful event ; the shops were 
closed, for no one could attend to business on such a 
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il;iy ; ami the people flocked in crowds to the harbour 
to see Columbus land. Most astonishing and gratify- 
ing was tin* sight. First walked Columbus, followed 
by some of his crew, carrying beautiful parrots, the 
cotton, and the various plants and animals they had 
brought with them. Then came the most curious 
sight of all, some of the people who inhabited the 
new land, namely, the six Indians, who wore their 
clumsily made ornaments of gold, and were painted 
after the fashion of their country. The streets were 
so thronged that Columbus and his procession could 
hardly get along ; while the shouts of joy and wel- 
come were so loud as to be quite deafening. 

Columbus, engrossed in his own thoughts, walked 
along in silence. In the midst of all this rejoicing, 
he could not but remember the time when he had 
first arrived at Palos, as a beggar, with his little son, 
and was obliged to ask for bread. He could not but 
remember also, that in sailing from Palos, on his 
voyage of discovery, he had been followed by the 
murmurs and hatred of those who now made the 
streets echo with their shouts of joy and welcome, 
calling him by every name of praise and honour. 

For a long time nothing but Columbus and the 
New World, as the Spaniards called it, was talked 
of. He was received by the King and Queen 
with the greatest kindness, and was rewarded with 
numerous presents. Shortly afterwards he was 
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engaged to make another voyage, that he might 
proceed with his new discoveries. 

Accordingly on the 25th of September of the 
very same year of his return, he again set sail with 
a numerous fleet He no longer found any difficulty 
in* getting sailors to accompany him, so great was 
the number of those who desired to visit these newly 
discovered and beautiful islands. 

Again touching jit the Canaries, and running 
down with the trade wind as before, he first dis- 
covered the island of Dominica, and then several 
of the other West India Islands, among these Gua- 
daloupe, where for the first time was tasted by 
Europeans that delicious fruit, the anana, or pine- 
apple. Sailing on in the direction of Hayti, he 
discovered the island of Porto Rico; and on the 
27th November, in the evening, arrived at that part 
of Hayti where he had built the fort, and taken leave 
of his companions. 

The evening being dark, the land was hidden 
from their sight; and as Columbus knew that for 
the same reason the ships could not be seen by 
his friends on shore, he ordered guns to be fired 
to make known the joyful tidings of his arrival. 
But no guns were fired in return from the shore, 
no lights were to be seen; there was nothing to 
make known to them that their friends were alive, 
and glad to be once more united to them. 
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Columbus watched for the dawn of day with 
mixed feelings of hope and fear. When, at last, 
the approach of the morning sun began to light 
up the eastern horizon, rendering the objects on 
shore visible, in the place where the fort had stood, 
nothing was to be seen but a heap of ruins. No 
human being was near, neither Indian nor European. 
His alarm was now, indeed, great. He ordered the 
boats to be manned, that a party might land and 
ascertain how things really were, and he himself 
went at their head. 

The natives at their approach did not welcome 
them, as they might have expected, like friends, but 
fled and concealed themselves as if afraid to be seen. 
Columbus, at length, with some difficulty, by signs 
of peace and friendship, persuaded a few of them 
to come forth to him. From them he learned that 
the companions whom he had left behind, instead 
of following his advice and orders, had not only 
attacked and ill-treated the natives, but had quar- 
relled among themselves. The consequences of this 
bad conduct were what might have been expected, 
and what Columbus wished to guard against when 
he quitted them. Some died by sickness from 
intemperance, some fell by the hands of their own 
countrymen, and others were cut off by the Indians, 
whom they had so shamefully treated, and who 
afterwards had pulled down and burnt the fort 
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Sad as these tidings were to Columbus, who 
nad hoped to find his friends alive and happy, he 
could not but feel that his sailors had brought this 
destruction upon themselves. 

His stay among these islands was much longer 
than it had been on his first voyage. He had not 
the same reason for anxiety to return to Europe. 
He once more explored the island of Cuba, and lie 
discovered Jamaica, a large and beautiful island, a 
little to the south of Cuba. 

In the autumn of 1495, Columbus prepared to 
return to Europe. The sea about thes^ islands had 
always appeared so calm, that he imagined storms 
never happened. But just as the ships were ready 
for sea, a storm arose, such as no European had 
ever witnessed. The wind swept everything before 
it ; trees, houses, cattle, men, and ships. Never had 
Columbus or any of his companions beheld anything 
so terrific. While the trees and the houses on the 
land were torn up and thrown down, the ships in 
the harbour were shattered to pieces, by being driven 
against each other, or dashed upon the shore. It 
was one of those dreadful whirlwinds which now and 
then arise during the autumn in the West Indies. 
The Indians call this tempest a "Urican," and we 
now call such storms by nearly the same name. We 
term them " Hurricanes." When they are very 
violent, there is no safety except in the open fields, 
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When the storm was over, Columbus found that 
out of all his ships there was only one left so little 
damaged us to allow of his having her repaired. The 
others were total wrecks, but out of their frag- 
ments he contrived to build himself another ship. 
With these two vessels, the miserable remnant of a 
large fleet, he set sail from Hayti for Europe, on 
the 10th of March, 1496, and on the 11th of June 
following arrived in the Bay of Cadiz. 

This voyage, which now usually occupies sailing 
ships about forty days only (and which is performed 
much quicker by steam-vessels), took Columbus no 
less than ninety-three days. But captains of ships 
have now the advantage of knowing that the trade 
wind blows invariably from the Madeiras and Cana- 
ries to the West Indies ; and they do not, therefore, 
attempt to sail straight across from the West Indies 
to the Canaries, directly against the wind, but they 
stretch more to the north towards the Azores ; and 
in this direction they generally meet with favourable 
winds. But Columbus had not yet learned that the 
trade wind blows invariably in one direction; and 
when he endeavoured to make the straight and short 
voyage across the Atlantic, he found himself con- 
stantly baffled by these same trade winds, which had 
favoured him so much in his voyages from Spain to 
the West Indies. 

On the 30th of May, 1498, not quite^ two years 
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after his return from his second voyage, Columbus 
again set sail for the third time towards the West 
Indies. He was not yet satisfied with the discoveries 
that he had made, feeling convinced that there was 
a continent to be met with somewhere in the same 
direction. With the view of discovering this supposed 
continent, he determined this time to direct his course 
more towards the south. Accordingly, after touching 
at the Canaries, he did not, as before, stretch at once 
across the Atlantic, but continued in a southerly 
direction to the Cape de Verd Islands. Quitting these 
islands on the 5th of July, he steered south-westerly ; 
and on the 31st of July, the mountains of the Island 
of Trinidad were discovered from the masthead. 

It is curious to observe how badly Columbus 
appears to have been provided with sea stores for 
his voyages. It is a common thing now for vessels 
to be at sea for half a year or more without requir- 
ing a fresh supply of water. Salt meat and biscuit 
have been frequently brought back perfectly sound 
after having been three years at sea. Whereas 
Columbus, when he came in sight of the Island 
of Trinidad, had only sufficient water for three days, 
and his provisions were beginning to spoil, although 
he had been only two months out from Spain, and not 
more than twenty-six days from the Cape de Verds. 

Having discovered the Island of Trinidad, which 
lies off the mouths of the River Oronoco, he sailed 
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on, and became dangerously entangled in the strong 
curreiiis farmed by the rushing of that mighty river 
IhUj the sea. He fortunately, however, got safe 
thr'.UL'ij the strait between the main land and the 
Inland of Trinidad. In remembrance of the peril he 
had been in. lie called this strait bv the name of 
Dragon's Moutli. The River Oronoco is so large a 
bodv of water, that it makes the water of the sea 
fresh for many miles round its mouth. The swell of 
the waves which it occasions also is very dangerous 
to ships. 

The disco verv of this river was a source of much 
joy to Columbus. He felt assured that such a vast 
body of water must be supplied from a country of 
much greater size than any of the islands which he 
had discovered — that, in fact, it could only flow from 
the main land. He had now, therefore, arrived at 
that continent which he had so earnestly desired to 
find, and which he had twice before missed. 

After coasting along the shore westward for a 
short distance, and landing in several places, he 
turned northward to Hayti, where he once more 
arrived in safety. He did not return to Europe 
till towards the end of the year 1500. 

In a fourth voyage that he made during the year 
1 502, he discovered Guanega, an island off the coast 
of Honduras; and the people gave him news of a 
rich continent to the west. Had he sailed in this 
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direction lie would have discovered Mexico. Instead 
of this he proceeded along the whole extent of coast 
from Truxillo, in Honduras, to the Gulf of Darien. 
He tried to land on the coast of Veragua, but was 
prevented by the natives. When he reached Jamaica, 
his ships were nearly wrecks; and in 1504 he 
returned to Spain. 

In his third voyage he had discovered the 
Continent of America, and in his fourth he traced 
out a long line of its coast ; and two years after his 
return from his fourth voyage this great and good 
man died ; an event which took place at Valladolid 
in Spain. 

Between Columbus' first and last voyage many 
other men sailed to the New World, and many new 
discoveries were made. In the year 1499, a mer- 
chant of Florence, in Italy, by naiiie Amerigo 
Vespucci, set out with others on a voyage in this 
direction, and landed on the southern continent, 
near the River Oronoco. Although this Amerigo 
was only a follower in Columbus' track, yet, strange 
to say, the new countries have been called by his 
name. Since his discoveries along the Southern 
Continent, both the Western Continents" have been 
called America ; one South America, and the other 
North America ; but the islands already spoken of 
are still called the West Indies, the name first given 
to them by Columbus. 
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Columbus made charts of the coasts, seas, and 
islands that he had discovered. Upon these charts 
lie marked the various shoals and rocks that he had 
met with, and the straits and currents that he had 
passed through. He also marked the winds that 
prevailed in different places and in different seasons. 
By these charts he enabled other men to pursue 
the discoveries to which he had led the way, without 
incurring the same dangers, or sailing in the same 
uncertainty as himself. 




THE MARTINS. 

"What are you looking at so attentively?" said 
Mrs. Long to her son Charles, who was earnestly 
gazing from an open window. 

" I am watching two swallows, mamma, that have 
been flying backwards and forwards for the last 
quarter of an hour. Do come and look at them ; 
they cling for a moment to the side of the house, or 
to the eaves, and then off they dart over the fields 
and trees. They never stop to eat for an instant." 

t€ There is no need of their resting to eat, 
Charles," said Mrs. Long. "They can easily 
catch winged insects as they fly ; their mouths open 
so wide. They have probably destroyed hundreds 
of insects during the time you have been at the 
window." 

"Well, that is strange!" said Charles, "I have 
watched them as attentively as possible, and I have 
not seen them open their beaks once." 

"No; because the motion of seizing the insect 
is so quick ; but if you were sufficiently near, you 
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would hear the loud snap which tho hill makes 
in closing." 

" Why do the swallows return bo often to the 
eaves of the house? Do you think they will build 
there?" inquired Charles. 

" I think they probably may, ray dear," answered 
his mamma, " but not for some days to come. These 
birds appear to me to have only just arrived from 
warmer climates, at least I have not observed any 
window swallows before, this year ; and I believe 
most of the swallows spend several days in sporting 
and playing about, before they begin their nests for 
their yonng." 

"But, mamma," said Charles, "I have seen a 
great many swallows every day for the last fortnight 
I have watched them flying about in all directions." 

" You have very likely seen a great number 
of chimney swallows, Charles," said Mrs. Long, 
"for they generally appear the first fortnight in 
April ; but these two we are watching are not 




chimney swallows. They are window swallows, 
martins, as they are also called." 



THE MARTINS. 

" Is it not the same kind of swallow, mamma," 
asked Charles, €S that builds in barns, chimneys, the 
corners of windows, and the eaves of houses?" 

w No ; look carefully at the shape of the martin 
now clinging to the roof of the house. The tail 
and wings are much shorter than those of tlife 
chimney swallow, and the legs are covered with 
short downy feathers to the toes. It can also be 
easily distinguished from the chimney swallow by 
the bright white colour of all the under parts of the 
body. This kind never builds in chimneys nor in 
barns, but either in the corners of windows, under 
the roofs of houses, or against rocks and cliffs." 

t( I wish these martins would build against our 
house, mamma," said Charles. "How I should 
like to watch them making their nests and feeding 
their young. Can you tell me where swallows fly to 
in the winter, and all about them ? " 

€t I am afraid, Charles, no one knows all about them, 
that is, the complete history of their habits. Many 
interesting facts have, however, been collected con- 
cerning them. I believe that large numbers of both 
martins and swallows pass over in the autumn as 
far even as Senegal in Africa, for their winter 
retreat; but they do not build there. Swallows 
have been seen hundreds of miles from land. Many 
thousands have been observed at one time in the 
south of Spain, waiting for a fair wind, and then 
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passing in large flocks over the Mediterranean Sea 
into Africa." 

" But, mamma," said Charles, " how can the 
swallows keep so long on the wing as they must 
sometimes do when flying over the sea ? " 

" When they fly over a great extent of ocean, it 
is probable that many must die of fatigue," answered 
Mrs. Long, " as several have been known to drop 
on the decks of ships, exhausted and half-starved; 
but I should think that most swallows and mar- 
tins travel overland from the colder countries, only 
passing over the sea when they cannot help it. A 
swallow flies at least seventy or eighty miles an 
hour ; and therefore one day's journey would enable 
it to traverse a great distance. The martins do not 
fly so quickly as the chimney swallows. Their short 
wings and tails are not suitable for extraordinary 
swiftness, but their power of flight is still very 
great." 

" Do you think," said Charles, " that if I were to 
keep a swallow in a cage, and feed him very carefully, 
he would wish to fly away ? " 

" Yes ; I believe it would, Charles," answered his 
mamma, "for people have tried that experiment. 
The birds have been easily tamed in the summer, but 
on the approach of the usual time for migration, 
September and October, they have appeared restless 
and uneasy, fluttering from side to side, and beating 
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their wings with great violence. This agitation 
much increased when the cage was hung outside the 
window; as the poor prisoners could then see the 
flocks of swallows and martins assembled on the 
roofs of the houses previous to their departure. The 
wild swallows were observed to hover over the cage 
for some time, seeming to invite their friends to join 
them. When, however, the caged birds were not 
allowed to see the wild swallows, they soon became 
calm ; and after all the flocks had left the country, 
they returned to their usual cheerful state as if 
nothing had happened." 

" Bat, mamma, why do people keep swallows ? " 

"Because it is very interesting to study their 
habits, which have been much misunderstood. For 
a long time, Charles, indeed until very lately, all our 
European swallows were supposed to pass the winter 
in a dormant state, either in holes or crevices, or 
under the water." 

•* Oh, mamma, how could a bird live under the 
water." 

" I believe, my dear, that it is quite impossible ; 
for the swallow is formed to live in the air, and could 
not breathe like a fish or a frog in the water. But 
notwithstanding this fact, many persons believed the 
contrary; and even clever and learned men have 
asserted that they have seen the fishermen in the 
northern countries draw from the sea in their nets 
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clusters of torpid swallows, which, if kept suffi- 
ciently warm, might be restored to life." 

" How could they make such a mistake?" exclaimed 
Charles. 

" Because," said Mrs. Long, " they were not accu- 
rate observers. They were so astonished at the 
annual appearance and disappearance of thousands of 
swallows, and almost all at one time, that they were 
ready to admit any explanation of this wonderful 
fact, and were easily imposed upon by the ignorant 
and careless." 

" But, mamma," said Charles, " the swallows 
might be dormant in the winter, like squirrels and 
dormice." 

" Yes ; and I believe they have occasionally been 
found in holes and nooks," said Mrs. Long. " Per- 
haps they were weakly birds that were fledged 
unusually late, and were not strong enough to join 
their companions. Mr. John Hunter, the celebrated 
surgeon, who was a very accurate observer, took the 
pains to have a room fitted up for swallows. There 
were large tubs of water half filled with reeds and 
rushes, old stems of trees and rough grotto work, 
so that if inclined, the swallows might retire either 
to the water or to dry holes for their winter sleep. 
When the birds were assembling by thousands among 
the reeds and rushes of the little islands in the 
Thames, previous to their departure, Mr. Hunter 
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Lad several secured and placed in the room prepared 
for them. Not one of these birds showed the least 
desire to bury itself in the water or became at all 
torpid. A number of swallows have also been kept 
for years by one gentleman, without showing any 
inclination to become dormant." 

On the 12th of May, about a fortnight after the 
above conversation, Charles ran to his mother's room 
to tell her that he thought the martins were now 
certainly beginning to build. " I have been longing 
for you to come down to breakfast, mamma, for I 
have seen three pairs of martins flying backwards 
and forwards for the last hour, and I want you to 
come into the garden with me, that we may watch 
them together." 

" I will be with you in a minute, Charles," 
.answered his mother, and she quickly followed her 
son into the garden. 

Charles was correct in his observation. Three 
pairs of martins were now commencing their mud 
dwellings under the eaves of the house. 

" Do look, mamma, at that martin which has just 
settled. How he clings against the wall, while he 
dabs the earth on the brickwork with his beak. I 
should have thought he would fall." 

" It very likely would do so>" said Mrs. Long, " if 
it did not partly support itself by leaning its tail 
firmly against the wall. The foundation is the most 
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difficult part to build, because if the mud is not well 
plastered so as to adhere firmly, the weight of the 
upper part might easily loosen it, and the whole would 
then fall to the ground. They mix the earth with 
little pieces of straw, and moisten it well in their 
mouths before they use it" 

" They can get plenty of water from our pond, 
mamma," said Charles, " and I have seen them skim- 
ming over it several times this morning." 

" That was not for the purpose of wetting the earth 
for their nests, Charles," said his mother. st Swal- 
lows and martins can sip as th$y fly, but they cannot 
carry water in their mouths as you can do. They 
moisten the earth in the same way that we moisten 
our food, and perhaps that kind of liquid may be of 
a sticky nature, and help to make the little pellets 
of earth adhere to the wall." 

" Do you think, mamma, they will finish their nests 
to-day ? " 

" No, Charles ; they will leave off working in the 
middle of the day, that the part which they have 
built may dry well ; but to-morrow morning, long 
before you and I are up, they will be busily employed. 
The nest will be finished in about a fortnight, I 
should think. But papa taps at the window, and 
we must leave the martins for breakfast," 

During breakfast, Charles asked his father if he 
had ever observed martins building ? 
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"Very frequently," said his father. "I am 
particularly fond of the swallow tribe, they are so 
cheerful, active, and industrious. Besides, they are 
very useful, for by their consuming a great number of 
insects, we are not annoyed by gnats and flies so 
much as we certainly should be without their assist- 
ance." 

" I shall be very glad when ours have finished 
their nest, papa," said Charles. " What will they 
line them with, for those lumps of earth must be 
very rough for the young birds ? Do they smooth 
the earth inside?" 

ss I believe not," said Mr. Long, "or very slightly; 
but as they make a nice little bed of grasses, small 
straws, wool, feathers, or moss, the roughness of the 
nest is not of much consequence." 

et I will make a collection of the materials that 
you have mentioned, papa, in a heap on the grass- 
plot," said Charles, " and then, perhaps, I shall see 
the martins make use of them." 

" Yes ; I think you will," said his father. " These 
martins have chosen a good situation for building, 
as the projecting roof of our house will defend the 
nests from rain. Martins very frequently build 
where a heavy shower will expose their nest to 
destruction, and yet they will, year after year, 
attempt to rear their young in the same insecure 
place." 
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"Then, father," said Charles, "you think our 
martins will come again next spring to build 
here?" 

" They will probably make use of the very same 
nest, Charles," said Mr. Long, "and perhaps will 
continue to do so for years, only clearing and 
repairing them. The chimney swallow, on the con- 
trary, always builds a new nest." 

" But how can people know they are the same 
martins that return to the old nests, father ? They 
may be different ones, you know." 

" People have several times tied coloured silk 
round the legs of the martins, and when they have 
returned in the spring, they have been observed to 
have the silk still round their legs." 

" Oh, how I should like to try that," exclaimed 
Charles ; " will you do it for me in the autumn, 
father?" 

" Yes ; if we can catch the martins, Charles." 

Day after day, Charles watched the martins, till at 
the end of ten or twelve days the three nests were 
completed. He had the pleasure to see the martins 
peck at the little heaps of moss, feathers, and wool 
that he had prepared for them, and carry the pieces 
to their nest. He wished he could see the inside of 
a nest without destroying it, but as that was not 
possible, he waited patiently till the eggs were 
hatched. His mother told him that each hen-bird 
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had probably laid five white eggs, but that he would 
see nothing of the young birds for some time. 

Shortly after the nests were completed, Charles 
heard a loud chirping among the martins; and 
looking up, he saw a sparrow striving with all his 
might to enter one of the nests and turn out the 
martin. After a long struggle, the sparrow was 
obliged to fly off. Charles asked his mother why 
the sparrow should attempt to turn out the martin , 
as sparrows can build very good nests for them- 
selves. Mrs. Long said that she did not know the 
reason; it might either be to save labour, or to 
secure more quickly a suitable shelter. Sparrows, 
she added, roost all the year in their nests. 

Many days passed, and Charles almost forgot 
the martins, till his mother called his attention to 
the young birds hanging their heads out of the holes 
of the nest, and opening their wide mouths con- 
tinually. It was very entertaining to watch the 
parents feeding them. No labour seemed to weary 
them; and they spent the whole day in catching 
insects on the wing to supply their young with food ; 
only resting for a moment to feed them, and then 
* again flying" off. They rolled the insects which they 
caught into a little cluster under their tongues to 
convey to the young birds. As soon as the young 
birds were able to fly, they accompanied the old 
ones in short flights ; and Mrs. Long told Charles 
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that for some time they would be fed on the wing, 
the young bird meeting the parent in the air and 
receiving the food from its bill. Some of the young 
nestlings were more forward than others, and Charles 
watched them for several days hovering near the 
nest, or clinging to it 

About the beginning of August, the. young birds 
left the nest entirely, and frequently assembled with 
other martins on the roofs of the neighbouring 
houses. As soon as the young had quite left the 
nests, the parents prepared for their second brood, 
clearing the insides of the nests and lining them with 
fresh moss, feathers, and straw. 

Mrs. Long told Charles, that for some days 
previous to their departure in the autumn, all the 
nests would be deserted, and the martins would roosjb 
on shrubs, trees, or the roofs of buildings. 

" Do all the swallows and martins go at one time, 
mamma ?" inquired Charles. 

" No," answered Mrs. Long ; " the martins remain 
in this country for two or three weeks after the 
chimney swallows. Both kinds, however, depart in 
large flocks, seeming to wait en the cliffs of the 
south and east of England, till their ^ companions 
arrive, and then they take flight in large bodies. 
The chimney swallow, the bank swallow, and the 
swift, all live in this country during part of the 
year, Charles ; and you may observe them also at 
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some future time, without forgetting your friends, 
the martins." 

" If you will be so good as to show me where to 
find them all, mamma, X should like to watch them. 
I know where to 6ud the chimney swallow, with 
its long tail and wings, because you told me that it 
built in barns as well as chimneys, but I do not know 
anything about the bank swallow and swift" 

" It is almost too late to observe the swift," said 
Mrs, Long, " for it leaves us much earlier than the 
rest of the swallow tribe, but the bank swallow 
remains till September or October. We will walk 
to the chalk pit this afternoon, to see if we can find 
any of the holes which they boro for their nests." 

" Thank you, mamma; and I will go and ask papa 
to walk with us." 




VISIT TO MANCHESTER: 

on, 
THE FIRST RAILWAY TRAIN.* 

One morning two loud raps at Mr. Harmer's door, 
announced that the postman had brought a letter. 
The servant put it into Mr. Harmer's hand, and said 
the postage was thirteen-pence. Mr. Harmer paid 
the money, but soon observed that the name was 
" Mr. Frederick Harmer, junior." " Fred," said he, 
" here is a letter for you, therefore you must pay the 
thirteen-pence." 

" Thirteen-pence ! " exclaimed Fred, " what a deal 
of money to pay for a letter from a school-fellow ! " 

" Well," said his father, " if you do not like to 
pay the postage, let me keep the letter, and you keep 
your money." 

* This paper and the other scientific articles in which the same 
boys are introduced were written by the late Professor Cowper, 
more than twenty years ago, before the introduction of penny 
postage, and when, in the present sense of the term, there was 
only one railway in the country; but nothing has occurred in the 
progress of science to cast doubt on the correctness of Mr. 
Cowper's facts and clear explanations. 
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" Where does it come from?" said Fred; "it 
must have travelled a long way to cost so much." 

" It has come from Manchester," said his father, 
"186 miles from London, for which they charge 
eleven-pence, and two-pence more is charged for 
bringing it from London to our house." 

" Manchester — Manchester," said Fred, trying 
to recollect ; " I have no school-fellow who lives ai 
Manchester. Oh ! perhaps it is from uncle Alfred ! 
there is the thirteen-pence, papa." And then Fred 
broke the seal in an instant, saw his uncle's name 
at the bottom of the page, and read with glistening 
eyes the following letter : 

" Dear Fred, 

"As business will detain me some time in 
Manchester and Liverpool, I shall feel much pleasure 
if your father will allow you to spend a few weeks 
with me ; I can then show you some of the manu- 
factories, and we will take a trip in the coach drawn 
by a steam-engine on the railway. My friend Mr. 
Lincoln will take care of you on the journey down, 
and I will take you back. Write me an answer by 
return of post : you must also write to my friend 
Mr. Lincoln, and tell him you will meet him at the 
coach-office. 

" Your affectionate Uncle, 

"Alfred Harmer." 
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t€ Dear papa, how very kind of uncle Alfred ! 
May I write that you will permit me to go ? " His 
father gave his consent on condition that Fred would 
write down in a memorandum book, an account 
of the different things that interested him during his 
excursion, and his own thoughts on all that he saw 
and heard; and Fred, quite delighted, prepared to 
write the letter. 

" Oh ! " said he, " how glad I am I can have such 
a letter for thirteen-pence ; it seems such a little 
money now, for bringing a letter 186 miles in one 
day." His father told him that the mail coach to 
Manchester employed more than 180 horses. 

Fred set off at the appointed time, and the weather 
being fine, he rode outside the coach ; Mr. Lincoln 
had some business at Derby ; their journey therefore 
led them through St. Albans, Dunstable, North- 
ampton, Leicester, Derby, Cromford, Matlock, 
Bakewell, Chapel-en-le-Frith ; and in due time he 
arrived at Manchester, where his uncle received 
him very kindly. 

Fred's Letter to his Father. 

"DEAR PAPA, " Manchester. 

" How glad I am that you allowed me to 
accept uncle Alfred's invitation ! I have only been 
four days from home, and I am sure my sheet of 
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paper will not be half large enough to tell you all I 
have seen. Our journey from Derby, where we 
slept, to this place, was so beautiful, that I wished for 
you, and mamma, and George, a hundred times to 
enjoy it with me. Mr. Lincoln told me he generally 
travelled that road to Manchester on account of 
its great beauty. I never saw real rocks before, 
although I have often read about them. One called 
the High Tor, at Matlock, is a noble rock, three 
or four hundred feet high, and there is a river 
running at the foot of it. The rock seems just as 
if it had been broken from top to bottom. In 
some places you see long slanting lines, as if one 
part of the rock had sunk down. But I cannot 
write anything more of our journey, because I 
wish to tell you about the steam-carriages and the 
railroad. 

" Yesterday uncle Alfred took me to the railroad, 
and he showed me all the carriages and the steam- 
engine; and we saw a Train (as they call six or 
seven carriages fastened together) set off. They 
started very slowly, and presently went along faster 
than our coach did when the horses galloped. We 
saw a train come in, and they stopped them so 
gently, that I was quite astonished ; and there was 
not one passenger that looked frightened ; they all 
seemed pleased that they had travelled so fast ; then 
the steam-engine' was unfastened from the train, and 
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the engine man moved it about one hundred yards, 
till it came just under a pipe that filled it with water. 
As soon as the engine came back, and was hooked to 
the train again, my uncle and I got into one of 
the open carriages; he fixed upon an open one in 
order that we might see every thing as well as 
possible. It was not long before the steam-engine 
began to pull very gently all the six carriages with 
one hundred and twenty people in them ; and then 
we went faster, faster, faster, oh, so fast! I wish, dear 
papa, you had been with us, — the horses galloping 
with the coach seem like nothing to it What a 
wonderful invention the steam-engine is, and what a 
clever thought, to make an iron road for the wheels 
to run on ; but how much time and labour* it must 
all have cost ! At one place they have made the road 
over a great black swampy place fives miles long, by 
putting down many thousand loads of gravel. At 
another place they have built a great high bridge, 
called the Sankey Viaduct, over the Sankey River ; 
and canal barges, with high masts and sails, go under 
it. At another place they have cut through a hill 
called Olive Mount ; this hill is all stone, but not a 
hard grey stone like the High Tor at Matlock, but 
reddish, and looks something like that which grind- 
stones are made of. All the rock that they cleared 
out they threw into a valley, and there made a great 
sloping embankment, at the top of which the rail- 
do 
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road runs. We were only one hour and a quarter 
going thirty-two miles I There is a mail coach at 
the end of the train of carriages, which carries the 
letters between Manchester and Liverpool. 

" Uncle Alfred has been very kind \. he has ex- 
plained to me the steam-engine, and I have written 
down in my book all I remember; and I think 
I can explain it even so that George may under- 
stand it. Uncle Alfred is not offended if I do not 
understand him immediately, and therefore I do 
not mind asking him questions. I never can under- 
stand the explanation of a person who looks as 
if he thought I was stupid all the time I am 
speaking. 

t€ I wish I could draw like uncle Alfred. When 
he sketches a machine for me, he makes me under- 
stand it quite clearly ; so that I do not feel afraid that 
I shall not understand a thing even if it does seem 
difficult at first. I could not help laughing when 
uncle Alfred said a steam-engine was something like 
a squirt ; but it is indeed, papa, as I will show you 
when I come home, for I have got it down in my 
book. 

" Your affectionate Son, 

" Fred." 

Fred stayed six weeks with his uncle, and during 
his visit, saw many of the manufactories. He went 
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over a cotton mill, a weaving factory, a calico 
printer's, an engineer's factory, a coal pit, an iron 
foundry, the docks at Liverpool, and the Menai 
bridge at Bangor. He wrote several letters to his 
father ; but the more he put down in his book, the 
less time he had for long letters. This was his last 
to his father : 

" Dear Papa, 

" My visit to Manchester is now nearly at an 
end, and I do not know whether to be glad or sorry. 
I am a little sorry to lose seeing any more of the 
wonders of machinery, but I feel very, very glad, I 
shall have so much to tell you all. I now see 
the great use of putting things down in a book, 
although at first I thought it would be something 
like a task ; I am sure I could not have remembered 
a quarter of what I have seen, and now I have only 
to look in my book, and it tells it me all over again. 
We are to return to London this day week, and 
uncle Alfred intends to spend a few days with you. 
He was intending to take me to see a printing 
machine, but he said you could take me to see the 
printing machine in London, and that he should 
like to go with us; so my pleasure is not at an 
end yet 

Your affectionate Son, 

«Fbed." 
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Uncle Alfr°d having concluded his business at 
Manchester and Liverpool, he and Fred returned to 
London. They set off in a coach called the Tele- 
graph, at five in the morning. The first part of the 
journey Fred found himself very cold, having left 
his warm bed so early; yet he felt very cheerful at 
the thought of going one hundred and eighty-six 
miles in one day, and at the end of that day seeing 
his dear parents. 

"Uncle," said Fred, "I do not think I should 
like to get up every morning before five. Do those 
boys and girls we saw going into the factory just 
when we set off, go there every morning at five 
o'clock ?" 

"No; they are probably only going for a few 
mornings, to make up time lost in repairing the 
steam-engine. Some years ago, however, children 
younger than you occasionally worked in a factory 
from five in the morning until eleven at night, and 
for many weeks together." 

"What!" exclaimed Fred, "as long as we are 
travelling from Manchester to London! Oh how 
tired they must have been." 

" Yes," said his uncle ; " many poor children were 
so little cared for by their masters and parents that 
many of them became cripples for life. A law has 
therefore been passed to prevent, if possible, the 
children from being overworked. Do not think, 
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Fred, however, that all masters of factories are in- 
human. There are good men and bad men in every 
class. Mr. Lincoln pointed out to you, I think, the 
large cotton mills at Derby, belonging to Messrs. 
Strutt" 

" Yes," said Fred; "and the mills looked so white 
and clean, that I quite longed to go over them." 

" Well, great attention is paid to the comfort 
of the work-people in those mills. Messrs. Strutt 
have built a large school-room for the children. 
They take care that the children shall learn some- 
thing else beside spinning." 

u It seems quite silly, I think, uncle," said Fred, 
"for masters and work-people not to try to make each 
other comfortable ; for the master cannot get money 
without the help of the workman, and the workman 
cannot earn wages unless he finds somebody to em- 
ploy him. They ought to do their best to please one 
another." 

The sun now shone out warm and bright, and 
Fred enjoyed the view of the country, the rapid 
motion of the Telegraph coach, and the expedition 
with which the horses were changed. In short, 
Fred had become quite a traveller. 

As they met the various coaches coming along 
from London, the Dart, the Tally-ho, the Courier, 
and others, the passengers began talking about the 
names of coaches, and as they gave their different 
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opinions, uncle Alfred asked Fred which name he 
liked best. 

" I like the name of this coach best," said Fred : 
" the Courier is a good name for a coach, because a 
courier carries news and goes quickly, but the tele- 
graph carries news most quickly of all.* 

The long rows of brilliant gas-lights at length 
appeared in sight, and in another half hour the stage 
coach stopped at Mr. Harmer's door. The parlour 
blinds were quickly drawn aside, and the street-door 
as quickly opened, while half a dozen voices welcomed 
" Fred and Uncle." One kind hand seized a cloak, 
another a hat, while a third drew the travellers 
towards the cheerful fire-side. In a few minutes 
Fred and his uncle were seated in the midst of a 
circle of affectionate and inquisitive friends, who 
were all eager for answers to their several ques- 
tions. 

The next day Mr. and Mrs. Harmer and George 
were desirous to see Fred's memorandum book. 
The drawings had been made by his uncle, but 
Fred had written the various accounts in his own 
way. 

" I hope you will begin from the very beginning," 
said George : " I should like to hear about your 
journey to Manchester ; for in your first letter you 
did not tell us much about it." 

" Well," said Fred, " I will do my best to please 
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you: here is my little book, which I kept in my 
pocket during the journey, and while staying at 
Manchester. I think I had better read it myself, 
mamma, because the pencil marks are unluckily 
often rubbed, and I suppose I shall make out the 
meaning best." Fred accordingly began reading 
the following extracts from his memorandum book. 

" September the 6th, I set off with Mr. Lincoln in 
a new coach from the Belle Sauvage, to spend some 
time with my uncle at Manchester. The coach was 
made a great deal lower than most of the other 
coaches that I have seen; and Mr. Lincoln said, it was 
not so liable to upset, and therefore it might go very 
quickly with safety. Everything about travelling 
seems to be done quickly. The coachman gets on 
the box quickly ; they change the four horses very 
quickly; and if a passenger walks slowly up to the 
coach, the coachman says, ' Now, sir, if you please,' 
to make him walk quickly. I did not suppose a few 
minutes could be of such consequence, until Mr. 
Lincoln told me, they changed horses twenty times 
between London and Manchester, and then asked 
me, 'if they waste three minutes at. each change, 
how much will that be at the end of the journey ? ' It 
toould be a whole hour. Travelling must make people 
think a good deal of saving time. 

" I heard the coachman, when we stopped at an 
inn, tell a man to give the near wheeler a little water. 
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I asked Mr. Lincoln, why they called the horse that 
was farthest oft from the coachman the near horse, 
and he told me that the horse on the left is the 
nearest to a postillion because he rides upon it, 
and the horse on the right is the farthest off from 

the postillion. 

* 

u I think it is very amusing to hear the different 
people talking outside the coach. One of our com- 
panions had sailed with Captain Parry, and he told 
us many entertaining anecdotes of the Esquimaux. 
A gentleman who sat next to Mr. Lincoln was a 
Frenchman, who could not speak a word of English. 
He was quite delighted when Mr. Lincoln repeated 
to him in French the traveller's amusing accounts. 
How much more obliging some people are than 
others in travelling I Some take as much room as 
they can, and speak rough and short; others, like 
Mr. Lincoln, seem to wish everybody to be as com- 
fortable as they are themselves. 

"At one part of our journey, the horses became 
rather restive. One of them had pranced about and 
frightened the others, and then they all galloped so 
fast that I became frightened. The French gentle- 
man, who was not used to quick travelling in his own 
country, was quite as frightened as I was, and wished 
to jump off the coach, but the coachman assured him 
there was no danger ; and Mr. Lincoln told him, 
whenever the horses ran away, it was always safer to 
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hold fast on the coach ; and that if he jumped off, 
he would certainly be thrown violently against the 
ground, and be hurt very much. An Irish gentle- 
man sat by my side, who had amused us much by 
the funny stories he narrated ; but when the horses 
began galloping so furiously, he looked quite as much 
frightened as the Frenchman. Suddenly he said to 
me, ' I '11 trouble ye, young gentleman, for a piece 
of chalk 1 ' 

" ' Oh, sir,' I exclaimed, ' I cannot think of chalk 
now, when we may all be over in a minute. What 
can you want chalk for ? ' ' 

" ' Just exactly for that very reason, my honey,' he 
answered ; ' for I want to mark my own legs, that I 
may know them again, when we are all upset and 
kilt entirely ! ' 

" This answer set us all off laughing together, and 
by the time we had done laughing the coachman 
had got the horses into a trot instead of a gallop, 
of which I was very glad. 

a When we were crossing a little river called the 
Trent, the coachman told us, that one side of the 
river was Leicestershire, and the other Derbyshire ; 
and Mr. Lincoln, who has travelled in foreign 
countries, said, that sometimes a small stream would 
divide two great' kingdoms. When he travelled from 
France into Italy, he went over a bridge, and one 
half of the bridge was France, and the other half 
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Italy. In time of war, how disagreeable it must 
be, and how foolish it seems, for people who live 
on each side of a little river, to fight with one 
another. 

**We slept at Derby, and the next day went to 
see the beautiful hospital, called the Infirmary. It 
looks like a gentleman's house in the midst of a park : 
the trees, the gravel walks, and the flowers are all 
kept in the highest order. When the sick people 
are getting better, how much they must enjoy such 
pleasant grounds ! The inside of the infirmary is so 
clean that you would scarcely think anybody was ill 
there. We went all over it. In the cellar we saw a 
large stove, and a little brick room all round it, full 
of holes to let the air go through against the stove, 
and so get warmed. From the top of this little 
brick room, there were brick flues, about as big as a 
common chimney, that went to every part of the 
infirmary, to convey the warm air to the rooms and 
passages. * 

u In the laundry, there was actually a little steam- 
engine ! Who would have thought that sick people 
could be made more comfortable by a steam-engine ? 
and yet they are, for it works a washing-machine, a 
mangle, and a pump. There is a large closet, that is 
warmed by hot air, into which they slide the clothes- 
horse when they have been washing ; and so the sick 
people always have plenty of clean linen. I asked 
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who it was that had contrived so many things for 
them ; and Mr. Lincoln said, it was Mr. Strutt, one 
of the proprietors of the great cotton-mills, near 
Derby. When we left Derby, we passed Messrs. 
Strutt's mills, but Mr. Lincoln could not spare the 
time to take me over them. At Cromford, we passed 
^ir Richard Arkwright's mills, and Mr. Lincoln told 
me he was the first person who spun cotton by 
machinery. 

" We arrived at Manchester at night, and uncle 
Alfred met me at the coach office. The next day, 
he took me to several parts of Manchester. What a 
busy place it is ! In almost every manufactory we 
passed there was a steam-engine, which made me 
wish to know something about steam-engines ; they 
seem so very useful ; and uncle Alfred, when we got 
home in the evening, made me the drawings in my 
book, and explained them to me. 

"There are two kinds of steam-engine; one is 
called the Condensing Engine, because the steam 
is somehow condensed in it by means of cold water; 
and the other is called the High Pressure Engine, 
because the steam presses with very high power in 
it Uncle Alfred says the High Pressure engine is 
easiest to understand, and he began to explain it to 
me, by telling me it was something like a squirt 
Directly he said so, I began to hope that I should 
understand it, for every boy knows what a squirt is. 
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I have often mended the plug, or piston, as they call 

it in the steam-engine, by putting some tow round it. 

The round part of the squirt 

they call the cylinder, and 

the handle part they call 

the piston- rod. I find I 

must learn the names of 

things when they are dif- Pi" ' 

ferent from those I have 

been used to, or else I can " 

not tell what people are 

talking about. 

" Well, now, suppose the piston of the squirt made 
to slip up and down very easily, and the hole at the 
bottom of the squirt made large with a gimlet, and 
then the point of the squirt put through 
a hole in a cork and the cork put into 
a tin bottle with some water in it ; if 
you warm this over the fire, the steam 
will push the piston up to the top. 
We must, however, take it off the fire 
directly the piston reaches the top, or 
else it would burst, because the steam 
cannot get out. If we could only let the steam off that 
had pushed the piston up, and then let some steam in 
to the upper part of the cylinder above the piston, 
we could push the piston down again ; and then the 
squirt and the bottle would be a little steam-engine. 
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" In a steam engine, the piston-rod slides through 
a hole at the top of the cylinder at (a), in which 
some tow is put to make it fit close enough to prevent 




the steam getting by. There is a pipe (t), which 
I shall call the top pipe, and a pipe (b), the bottom 
pipe, and a pipe (i), through which the steam goes 
into the cylinder) and a pipe (o) (which passes on 
one side of t), through which the steam goes out of 
the cylinder; and these four pipes are all joined 
together in the shape of a cross. In the middle of 
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the cross at (c) there is a cock. This cock is called 
the four-way cock, because it opens and shuts all the 



Fig. 2. «* 




four pipes. I thought this would be very difficult 
to understand, but my uncle's 
drawings have explained it per- 
fectly to me. 

" This is the shape of the plug 
of the cock; that is, the part 
which turns. It has two deep 
notches filed in it opposite to one 
another, leaving a solid division 
in the middle, and a section of it 
would look like this ; — 





Now when the division stands thus \ like (fig. 1.) 
the steam goes to the top of the cylinder, and pushes 
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Fly-wheel. 



the piston down, and when the division stands thus 
/ as in (fig. 2.) then the steam goes to the bottom 
of the cylinder and pushes the piston up. While 
the fresh steam is going through the right hand 
notch of the cock into the cylinder, the steam that 
has been used is going through the left hand notch 
out of the cylinder into the open air. The steam- 
engine itself turns the cock by a little 'rod from the 
top of the piston. 

" And now we see how we can push the piston up 
and down. The next thing is to see how this up and 
down motion can turn a wheel round. When I first 
saw how this was done, 
it put me in mind of a 
knifegrinder's wheel, for 
the treadle and iron con- 
necting rod go up and 
down, and pull the wheel 
round by the crooked part ^ireadie. 

called the crank. 

" This is the way it is done in the steam-engine. 
Across the top of the piston-rod is fastened a piece 
of iron called the T piece, because it makes the 
form of a T with the piston-rod. The T piece moves 
up and down between guides to make it always 
move in a straight line with the piston-rod. At each 
end of the T piece is hung a connecting rod, and the 
other ends of the two connecting rods are joined to 
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two cranks on the same spindle on winch a heavy 
wheel called the fly-wheel is fixed, so that as the 
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piston-rod, and T piecej and connecting rods go tip 
and down, they pull the cranks and the fly-wheel 
round. 

" The cranks are generally fixed at the ends of the 
spindle, and outside the fly-wheel, and then they look 
more like handles. When an engine is used for 




.veiling, or Locomotirc Engine 



machinery, it is mounted on brick work, and turns 
a fly-wheel; hut if used for going on the road, 
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it is mounted on four road-wheels, and the connect- 
ing rod turns two of the road-wheels. 

" Uncle Alfred says, the use of the fly-wheel is 
not only to make the engine work with regularity, 
but also to continue the motion, when the arm of the 
crank is in a line with the connecting rocL For 
when the piston is at the top or bottom of the cylin- 
der, the arm of the crank and the connecting rod 
are in a straight line with each other ; and in these 
positions, which are called the dead-points, the con- 
necting rod can no more turn the crank than I could 
turn a grindstone by standing on the handle : but 
when a heavy thing like a grindstone is turned, 
round, if we take our hands off the handle, the 
grindstone will turn a little way by itself. In like 
manner the heavy fly-wheel easily turns the crank 
at the dead-points, that is, where the connecting rod 
has no power to turn it. 

"As a heavy fly-wheel will continue to move a 
little way by itself after we have left off turning it, 
so a heavy carriage will continue to move a little 
way on a railroad, after we have left off pushing it, 
and therefore the travelling gtigiftty tbhen mice put 
in motion^ easily turns the crank past the dead-points. 
But if the engine at the end of the journey were to 
be accidentally stopped just at either of the dead 
points, then it would be very inconvenient to put 
it in motion again, for the engine would have to 
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he poshed along till the crank had passed the dead- 
point. 

"To avoid this inconvenience, all the steam- 
epgines on the railroad have two cylinders, which 
are generally placed in a horizontal position, instead 
of being placed upright as in these drawings :* one 
cylinder works the right-hand wheel, and the other 
the left-hand wheel ; but both wheels are firmly firm- 
on the same spindle or axle-tree, and therefore, one 
wheel cannot turn without the other. The cranks 
are put at what my uncle calls "right angles" to 
each other. This is a right angle L an( i this is 
the position of the two cranks; and so when one 
crank is in a line with the connecting rod (which is 
the position in which it has little power to turn the 
wheels) the other crank is in the strongest position 
for turning the wheels. 

ss The cylinders are generally placed thus : 




(o) is is the cylinder, (t) the T piece sliding between 

two guides (o). (o b) the connecting rod jointed to 

the T piece at one end, and to the crank (js.) at the 

other end. 

* Bee drawings at page 105. 
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"There are a great many ways of making engines; 
but my uncle says it is best for me to understand 
an engine of a simple construction now, and that by 
and by I shall be able to understand the most com- 
plicated engine." 

"You have never told us, Fred," said George, 
" who invented this wonderful travelling steam- 
engine. Did not uncle Alfred tell you?" 

"Yes, he said," replied Fred, "that the great, if not 
the only inventor of the locomotive engine, and of 
the whole plan of railways, was George Stephenson. 
My uncle told me some very interesting stories about 
him when he was a boy, and what difficulties he had 
overcome through life, which I am sure you would 
like to hear." 

Just as Fred said this, which much excited 
George's curiosity to know more of George Stephen- 
son, some school-fellows called to see Fred on his 
return home, and to ask the two brothers to go on 
some expedition with them. Fred put down the book 
to go out to welcome them ; but George, before he 
joined his friends, peeped into the book, and said in a 
joyful tone — 

" There are some more amusing things in Fred's 
book, papa: I can see cotton-mills, iron-foundries, and 
coal-pits." 

" Do not look at it now," said Fred, as he left the 
room. " I will read some more another time." 
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Oil, 

THE MIDSUMMER'S NIGHT RAMBLE.* 

Once upon a time, in fairy days, there lived a little 
boy and girl, named Harry and Mary. Harry was 
seven years of age, and his little sister was six. 
These little things longed to take a walk by them- 
selves by moonlight Having obtained permission, 
they set off on a sweet midsummer eve, hand in 
hand, for a long walk. The moon shone bright as 
bright could be, and their hearts leaped at the idea 
of taking this walk all by themselves. 

u Which way shall we go ? * said Mary. 

st Oh, let us go into the wood," said Harry. 

cc But, brother," said Mary, " will the fairies like us 
to go there ? " 

•' Oh, yes ; I want to see what they are all about," 
said Harry, " and hear them talk about coming to 
churn mother's butter. They are very kind ; do not 

* This tale was written by a little girl ten years old. Its in- 
sertion may induce other children to try their powers of com- 
position. 
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be afraid, Mary dear. Perhaps, too, we shall hear 
them sing, and see them dance." 

« Oh," said Mary, " I should like that. This is 
the shortest way ; down this lane." 

Away they tripped down the lane. Mary held 
Harry's hand rather tight at little noises that she 
heard. At length as they reached the wood, Harry 
pointed to a sweet little group of fairies dancing* fti a 
ring to the notes of a nightingale ; but as soon as the 
fairies heard mortal footsteps coining, they all flew 
away in a moment. 

Harry said. " Oh, there, we have frightened them 
away. Never mind, Mary: come down this path, 
where lilies of the valley are ringing their bells 
— listen! hushl Look, there is the fairy queen, 
do not disturb them ; they will not hurt us, dear; 
come up to them and I will speak to them that they 
may not be afraid of us ; for we are like giants to 
them." 

As he spoke, the fairies flew up in the air just 
before them, and the little fairy queen sang these 
words to a lively air : 

" Little children, come to me ; 
I'm the fairy queen, yon see ; 
And I love each little child 
Who is gentle, good, and mild." 

Harry and Mary drew nearer on hearing these 
kind words, and asked the queen what time it was ? 
no 
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The fairy queen looked at the closed daisies, 
and at some other flowers which had shut up their 
leaves for the night, and then told them that it was 
half-past eight. 

u Then we have half an hour longer," said Harry, 
"but I think we had better go on now. What is your 
name, sireet queen?" 

The queen answered with a gentle voice, u My 
name is Christina, little friend." 

Han*y thanked her kindly; and, bidding her good- 
bye> went on with his little sister. 

When they had walked on some way, a little fairy 
flew up out of a stream, and coming towards them 
said, u From whence come you ?" 

w From a pretty cottage on the right hand side of 
the shady lane, just before you come to the wood," 
«aid Harry. 

(t Oh, you are three miles from there," said the 
fairy, " it is nine o'clock. I am sorry I cannot 
guide you to your home, but I must not leave this 
fltream." * 

Harry and Mary looked frightened, and said, 
" Oh, dear ! we have wandered much further than 
we thought, and mother will be so uncomfortable 
and anxious about us. Oh, dear! oh, dear! what 
shall we do ? " 

The little fairy replied, "The best thing you 
can do is to go to oiir queen. She will be sure 
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to send somebody with you to your home. She 
knows where you live quite well." 

st But she was dancing with her companions close 
by the gate in the lane ; and I do not know my way 
to her. What shall we do if we cannot get home 
tonight?" 

" I think you had better wait by this stream till 
some of the queen's attendants may come up," said 
the fairy. 

" But it is so cold here," said Harry. " Look at 
my little sister ; she is trembling with cold. I do 
not like her to be out all night. I am hardy and 
strong and can bear cold better than she can. I 
do not mind about myself. Mary dear, wrap your 
shawl round you as well as you can, and eat the 
piece of bread you brought with you in case you 
should be hungry, and let us run up and down by 
this stream to warm ourselves. What do you think 
the birds do on cold nights? Do you think they 
cry, and let their young ones get cold ? No ; they 
do their best to cuddle together and keep warm, 
and we will do the same; but first we will have 
one run." 

Then they took a good scamper; and Harry 
laughed with Mary though he felt rather cold and 
lonely. 

Little Mary became more cheerful, and when they 
were tired they sat down under a fine oak-tree, 
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cuddling together. One reason that Harry gave up 
the best part of the shawl to Mary was, that he liked 
to feel a little uncomfortable, to be bearing the hard- 
ship like a man, as he thought. 

It was not long before they were both fast asleep, 
but in an hour or two, Harry was awakened by 
hearing somebody crying. It was little Mary. The 
wind had arisen since they lay down; and little 
Mary was very cold. 

"What is the matter, dear Mary?" said Harry. 

" Oh, the wind blows and makes me shiver. I am 
all cold together," said Mary. "Can't we go home to 
dear mother?" 

"We will try to-morrow, when it is daylight," 
said Harry ; " but we should be worse off to try 
now ; for this kind little fairy is protecting us from 
harm. But let us jump together and get warm; 
and then when we lie down we shall go to sleep so 
nicely. Come, take my hand — here we go; once, 
twice — make haste, Mary." 

Mary rose up and tried ; but presently she threw 
herself on the ground, saying, " No, brother ; I can- 
not do any more." 

" Well, Mary," said Harry, " we must try to be 
patient and bear the cold cheerfully. Here, come 
close to me, and let us get on this side of the tree, 
where it is more sheltered from the wind." 

They did so; and sat close against the trunk of 
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the tree with their arms round each other. Presently 
they both heard music. They started and rubbed 
their eyes, and with surprise saw the little fairy 
queen and all her attendants standing in the air 
before them, quivering their shiny gauze wings; 
and Queen Christina sang — 

" Little children, come to me, 
I 'm the fairy queen, you see ; 
And I love each little child 
Who is patient, good, and mild. ,, 

Harry and Mary jumped for joy; and said, "Sweet 
little qiieen, can you give us something to make us 
warm? We have lost our way in this wood, and 
know not how to get home; and we are afraid 
mother must be very anxious about us." 

€€ Oh," said the queen, " I have sent a messenger 
to your mother to tell her you are quite safe in 
fairy-land, and under the care of the queen; and 
will return to her to-morrow. Drink a little of this 
nectar to revive you." 

The queen then with her wand touched a head of 

thistle-down, and it turned directly into a feather 

bed. She touched the leaf of a yellow mulleir, 

and turned it into a blanket. " Now, my children, 

lie down," she said. She then used a puff-ball as a 

soft cushion for herself; and sitting on it beside 

them, lulled them to sleep by singing her favourite 

song to them, — 

" Little children, come to me," &c. 
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The next day the children returned home, guided 
by the fairy queen. Their mother was delighted to 
see them, and to hear them recount their long history 
of their 

Midsummer's Night Ramble. 
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€t I AM glad we are going to Hastings, mamma," said 
Godfrey Campbell to his mother, who had just told 
him that his father had taken a house there for the 
summer. " I like going to Hastings better than to 
any other place, because there is a ruin of an old 
castle there, and I have never seen a real castle." 

" Has the castle at Hastings a moat and a draw- 
bridge ?" inquired Arthur ; " and, mamma, has it a 
great gateway, with that curious thing, I forget the 
name of it, which used to be lowered when the gates 
could not be closed quickly enough." 

" Portcullis, do you mean ?" said his mother. 

u Yes. Has the castle at Hastings a portcullis ?" 

"No, my dear; and I fear that both you and 
Godfrey will be disappointed in your expectations 
respecting the castle. So small a portion of it is 
still standing, that the ruins are not half so interest- 
ing as many others in the kingdom. However, 
we shall have plenty of time to look about, and 
examine the old castle when we are at Hastings, and 
at present, I must prepare for our departure." 
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A few days after this conversation, the family 
went to Hastings. The house that Mr. Campbell 
had chosen was on the Castle Hill, jnst under the 
walls of the old castle, and it commanded a pleasant 
and extensive view, both over the sea and the land. 
Notwithstanding the wish of the boys to see the 
castle, the sea, the beautiful sea, had so many temp- 
tations, that for the first week after their arrival, 
excepting one hasty glance at the old ruins, they 
scarcely thought of the castle. Morning, noon, and 
evening, the boys were on the beach or on the rocks; 
sometimes sailing their boats in a sheltered cove, or 
erecting docks and embankments against the tide; 
sometimes hunting for crabs, shells, or star-fish 
among the rocks, or, with tucked-up trousers, 
shrimping knee-deep in the water. 

From these latter expeditions, they generally 
returned unsuccessful ; for, as Arthur said, " It 
certainly was very strange, but the shrimps scarcely 
ever would jump into their nets." In searching the 
sands and rocks for shells, sea-weeds, crabs, &c, they 
were more fortunate; and numerous were the curious 
objects they brought home to show their father and 
mother. One morning, some time after their arrival, 
Mrs. Campbell proposed a ride to St. Leonards, 
which would enable some of the party to take a 
longer ramble, as, by dismissing the chaise at St 
Leonards, they could return home by any road that 
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seemed the most agreeable. Accordingly, the boys 
rode with their mother along the shore to St 
Leonards, chatting all the way upon the different 
objects that attracted their attention, the fishing 
boats, the martello towers, and many other things. 
The way home led them through the meadows, copse- 
woods, hop plantations, and osier grounds, that lie 
between St. Leonards and St Mary's Terrace. The 
boys enjoyed this walk exceedingly. The woods 
were full of wild flowers, some of which were quite 
new to them. Then there was the woodman felling 
the timber, and the waggoner cheering his team of 
stout sleepy oxen, with his strange uncouth language. 
The women in the hop plantations were busy clear- 
ing the plants from insects, raising the hop-poles that 
the wind had blown down, and carefully weeding 
between the rows. 

Equally industrious were the groups of boys and 
girls, who were singing at their work in the osier 
beds, some gathering the long wands into bundles, 
some quickly stripping them of their bark, by means 
of a little forked instrument, through which they 
drew the osier twig. 

After passing the osier grounds, they climbed up 
the hill to St. Mary's Terrace, where three windmills 
serve as an excellent land-mark to sailors, and then 
the old castle appeared in full yiew again, standing 
among the rough broken rocks on the summit of the 
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cliff, with the sea behind it, extending as far as the 
eye could reach. 

The view was so beautiful that the boys could tiot 
help calling their mother's attention to it. 

While they were enjoying the view, they heard a 
bell ring ; and looking round, saw a crowd of chil- 
dren flocking towards a neat stone building. 

"The windows of that building are larger and 
handsomer than those of a cottage," observed God- 
frey; " I should think it is a school-house, and that 
those children are some of the scholars." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Campbell; "it is the school-house 
that was built some years ago, for the children of the 
fishermen and cottagers of Hastings. We will ask 
the mistress to allow us to go in ; I like to see young 
people engaged in useful and agreeable occupations." 

Mrs. Campbell spoke to the school-mistress, who 
readily permitted her and the boys to see the school. 
The school-room was large, airy, and convenient 
The cleanliness of the well boarded floor, the smooth 
white walls, ornamented with coloured views of differ 
rent countries, and large prints of animals, the bright 
faced clock, and the polished fire-|)lace, with a large 
nosegay in the grate, gave a cheerful gay look to the 
scene, which was very agreeable to the eye. Two 
elder girls stood at a table, giving out slates and 
writing-books, while a third unlocked a cupboard, 
and distributed needle-work. On each side of the 
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fire-place were a few shelves for those books which 
were employed in instructing the children; and a small 
book-case displayed through its glass doors a num- 
ber of entertaining and amusing books, which were 
lent to the young people to read, as rewards for dili- 
gence and good conduct. The school-mistress assured 
Mrs. Campbell that these books were much valued. 
She also gave Mrs. Campbell many particulars about 
the school. Each child, she said, paid threepence 
a week, and she showed several specimens of their 
needle-work, wilting, &c. The children chiefly 
worked for their parents; and great, she said, was the 
delight of the little ones when they were first able 
to make a shirt for a father or a brother. She 
pointed to one little girl, who looked particularly 
bright and happy, and who was occupied in rubbing 
out the lines from a sheet of paper, on which she had 
written a letter to an aunt in London. The mis- 
tress said that the little girl had employed the usual 
play hour for that purpose, and the letter now only 
required to be folded up and directed. 

As Mrs. Campbell left the school-house with the 
boys, both of them expressed the pleasure this hasty 
visit had given them. 

" How well some of the little girls read and 
wrote !" exclaimed Arthur. 

"And how comfortable they all looked in their 
, pleasant room !" said Godfrey. 
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"Yes," said Mrs. Campbell; " those children possess 
advantages and conveniences of which the chiefs, and 
warriors who built and defended yonder old castle, 
were quite ignorant They could not amuse them- 
selves with a book, nor write letters to their absent 
friends." 

" Oh, mamma, surely chiefs and warriors could 
read," said Godfrey. 

" Grown up people not know how to read and 
write!" exclaimed Arthur; "you must be joking, 
mamma." 

" No ; indeed, I am not," replied Mrs. Campbell ; 
" it is not known at what time and by whom the first 
fortress was built on that cliff; some writers sup- 
posing it to have been erected when the Romans 
had possession of this country, in order to protect 
the people from the invasion of pirates; and other 
writers believing it to have been built in King 
Alfred's time, now nearly 1000 years ago. Now, sup- 
posing it to have been built at no earlier date than 
during Alfred's reign, we know that nothing could 
exceed the ignorance of all classes of people when 
he first came to the throne. It is true King Alfred 
introduced schools for the young; yet it is not very 
likely that grown up persons would submit to what 
they considered the drudgery of learning, or that 
there could be many readers, when, from -the scarcity 
of books, a very large sum of money was given for 
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a single volume. There were no printed books then; 
paper was not even known; and the labour of making 
even a few copies of a work, with a pen, on parch- 
ment or vellum, must have been very great Even 
some hundreds of years later than the time I am 
speaking of, rich and powerful chiefs were often 
unable to write. They were accustomed to employ 
a clergyman, or clerk, as he was called, to transact 
such business for them as required writing, and they 
merely added the mark of a cross x on the parch- 
ment, to show that they approved of that which 
the clerk had written. The people in the greater 
part of Europe thought of little else than war 
and bloodshed, and England was not only con- 
tinually engaged in quarrels among her different 
chiefs and kings, but in defending herself against 
invaders." 

"You mean the Danes, do you not, mamma?" 
said Arthur; "because they invaded England both in 
King Alfred's time and after his death. They were 
a fierce, cruel people, were not they ?" 

" Yes. The cruelty and fierceness of the Danes 
were even remarkable in those barbarous times, and 
made them terrible as enemies. In the midst of war 
and bloodshed, people could not think much of the 
various means to increase the comforts and pleasures 
of life, and therefore it is not surprising that the 
ground was badly cultivated, the people ill clothed, 
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and the houses miserably constructed. Even the 
walls of the castles, though built with great strength, 
and adorned within with hangings of crimson cloth 
and tapestry, let in the wind by innumerable crevices; 
and, although there were chimneys, these wefe so 
awkwardly contrived that the rooms were filled with 
the smoke of the huge fires; and the ceilings, or 
rather rafters (for there were no ceilings), were 
black with the continued additions of soot. A small 
portion of the rooms," continued Mrs. Campbell, 
"was raised at one end, called the dais, and was 
furnished with richly carved chairs, curiously inlaid, 
and brought from foreign parts, for the use of the 
chief and his family; but the rest of the room, fitted 
up with rough benches and tables, and the floor 
covered with rushes, must have looked, according 
to our notions, verv uncouth.* 

"Yes, indeed," said Godfrey, "the rooms could 
not have looked half so clean and comfortable as the 
school-room we have seen this morning. How were 
the people dressed in those times?" 

" I was just going to ask mamma the same ques- 
tion," said Arthur. 

"Rich people," replied Mrs. Campbell, "were 
dressed in garments of fine woollen or even silk, 
over a shirt of linen. Instead of stockings, which 
were not then known, they wore strips of linen 
bound round the leg, and wooden soles for shoes, 
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fastened to the foot by sandals. The labourer wore 
a close vest of very coarse woollen or of sheepskin 
next to his skin, which was secured round the waist 
by a leathern girdle. He was forced to fight in all 
the quarrels of his employer, and what was still 
worse, he and all his family might be sold at his 
master's pleasure. During all the wars between the 
natives and the Saxons and Danes, the mildest fate 
that the prisoners could expect was to be made 
slaves of. At the time of the Conquest, that is 
about 800 years ago, the greater number of the 
labourers, mechanics, and work-people, were slaves, 
and could be bought and sold, just as poor negroes can 
be at the present time in some parts of America." 

" How miserable the people must have felt," said 
Godfrey, " to see the corn fields they had cultivated 
laid waste, and themselves taken prisoners." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Campbell; " and worse evils fol- 
lowed, for frequent famines and diseases were the 
consequence, and little comfort could they have in 
sickness, lying on a bed of straw, and a pillow of 
wood." 

"Oh, mamma, surely they had some better bed 
than that ! " 

" I should think not," said Mrs. Campbell ; " for, I 
believe, although the beds of King Alfred's house- 
hold were covered with mantles of cloth, that they 
still were but of straw. One of the duties of the 
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chief officers of the court was to provide clean straw 
and rushes for the beds of the king's household. 
Then, while the poor man was confined by sick- 
ness to the house, if the weather were cold . and 
rainy, he must be content to shiver under it, or 
be in the dark ; for, although the use of glass was 
introduced into this country about 200 years before 
Alfred's time, it was far too costly to be used for any 
other than public buildings, and the dwellings of 
very rich people. In some cases the windows were 
filled with linen cloth, but more frequently with 
wooden shutters, which in bad weather were closed." 

" How uncomfortable," said Arthur ; " then people 
could only tell how the day was passing by their 
clocks." 

" They had no clocks," said Godfrey ; " because I 
recollect reading that King Alfred used to burn 
candles of an equal length to mark the hours, that 
he might regulate the time he gave to different occu- 
pations." 

" No," said his mother ; " neither clocks nor many 
other useful things that we now employ were known 
at that time. The sails of these wind-mills, which 
are going so swiftly round, are doing the work of 
hundreds of hands; but in Alfred's reign neither 
wind-mills nor water-mills were known in this 
country. The corn was ground into meal in hand- 
mills, which were turned by women." 
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a What a labour !" said Godfrey; "and how small 
a quantity must have been ground at one time." 

While Mrs. Campbell and the boys were thus 
talking, they climbed up the rocks and mounds that 
surround a considerable portion of the castle. God- 
frey and Arthur amused themselves with tracing 
where the ancient moat had been, and where the 
chief entrance had formerly stood. Then they 
Walked on the top of the thick massy walls, which 
were widfe enough, Arthur said, for six or eight men 
to walk abreast 

** How I should like to know which part of this 
castle was really built in King Alfred's time," said 
Godfrey. "Those towers look very old, mamma. 
Do you think they may have been built in his time?" 

w The outer walls appear to me of an older date 
than the towers," said Mrs. Campbell. " They may 
have been built in Alfred's time, or two hundred 
years later, by William the Conqueror. It is known 
that the castle was strongly fortified by William, and 
that he gave it to his brother. Many an unhappy 
prisoner of war has been confined in these towers. 
All ancient castles had a tower (and some had two) 
called a keep or dungeon, and it was from the flat 
top of this that the chief defence was made. The 
upper part contained the lodgings of the commander 
and officers, and at the bottom, under ground, and 
without light, was the prison. The walls of these 
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dungeons were sometimes so thick as to allow of a 
staircase in the body of the wall itself." 

' i And these narrow openings in the walls, I dare 
say, were for the men to shoot their arrows through," 
said Godfrey. 

" I thought they were intended to let in the light," 
said Arthur. 

" They were for both purposes," said Mrs. Camp- 
bell; "people were reconciled to being nearly 
in the dark, when they thought they were safe 
from the arrows of their enemies; and from the 
narrowness of these loop-holes, an arrow could not 
very easily enter. And many other inconveniences 
people at that time were content to bear, while their 
thoughts were entirely occupied with war and its 
consequences. People who were sick then could not 
travel to a pleasant watering-place for their health. 
They were obliged tostay at home, unless they were 
strong enough to ride on horseback* There were no 
railways then, or even stage-coached, carriages, or 
chaises ; most of the roads W9?§ for too bad for such 
vehicles as we now possess, even if people had had 
them. The bold traveller had often to ride through 
forests frequented by wolves and bears ; and if any 
accident befel him he must pass the night on the 
bare ground, and run the risk of being seized and 
killed by marauders. But come, boys, we must go 
home, for we might employ all the day in talking of 
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the numerous comforts of our own time compared 
with those enjoyed by the ancient inhabitants of 
this old castle ; and we have already stayed out far 
beyond our usual hour." 
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